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the recently increased severity of the slave 
code in Virginia. Will it be said, that the 
further oppression of the slave was the de- | 
sign of that insurrection; and that the spir- 
it of the insurrection was in fellowship with 
the spirit of slavery? As well, however, 
may this be said, as that the new legislative 
rigors, Which the slave suffers in several of |} 
the States, and of whieh the Colonization! 
Society may, to no small extent, have been 
the occasion, prove thai the society and sla- | 
very go hand in hand, It is greatly to be 
feared, that it will be the policy of most of 
the slave states to tighten the bands of the 
slave, in proportion as the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety succeeds in disseminating its princi- 
ples, and extending its influence. Indeed, | 
the society is already and frequently con- | 
jured by its love of the slave, and in view of 


the add 


itionally severe treatment to which | 
it is exposing him, to cease altogether from 

But, although it should be the | 
occasion of new sufferiny’s to the slave, would | 
criminality necessarily attach to it for being 
so ?—and would these incidental sufferings, 
ply regretted on their own account, be of | 
such comparative moment, as to justify the 

society in selfannihilation, and in the saecri- | 
fice of the great objects which called it into 
existence? An affirmative answer to this- 
interrogatory involves a doctrine, which 
would stop the wheels, as well of divine, as 
of human benevolence: for in either case, 
(and how plainly does this sliow, that we live | 
in a sin-deranged world!) the revolution is 
attended with damage to some. The Anti- 
Slavery Society is not to be blamed, there- | 
fore, if it shall be, as we have supposed it| 
may become, the innocent oceasion of suf- 
ferings to some of the objects of its benevo- | 
lent solicitude. Nor, if the Colonization So- 
ciety has been the oceasion ofa fresh infu- 
sion of severity into any of our slave codes, 
does it merit blame for it, any more than the 
Anti-Slavery Society wonld for a similar ef- | 
fect of its legitimate operations. One thing | 
is certain: if the Colonization Society has | 
been designedly, or in effect, on the side of 
stavery, the thorough friends of slavery have 
not thought itto be so. John Randolph, that 
remarkably tenacious holder of slaves, that 
unflinching adyoeate of slavery, ‘through | 
evil as well as good report,’ and who could 
prénounce the ‘Declaration of Indepen- 
denee, because it asserts the doctrine of 
‘equal rights,’ a ‘ fanfaronade of nonsense,’ 
took a prominent part in forming the Colo- 
nization Society. Why did he and others 
of his sentiments on the subject of slavery, 
so soon fall away from the society, and de- 
nounce it? Because they so soon discov- 
ered that the moral influences of the socie- 
ty were hostile to the institution of slavery. | 
And why do we find the representatives in 

Congress, from those states most attached 
to slavery, voting annually against granting 
the use of their hall for the anniversary 
meetings of the Colonization Society ? Why 
do we find them continuing to vote so, even 
amidst the abundant declarations made the 
past winter by the Anti-Slavery Society, | 
that the Colonization Society is a mighty | 
engine to promote slavery? Why else, but } 
that they see and feel (though Mr. Birney 
cannot see and feel it,) that the Colonization 
Society is the foe, and not the friend of sla-| 
very? But there are many passages in the | 
publicat-ons of the socicty, which are refer- 

red to by its enemies, to prove that it has, 

al! along, been onthe side of slavery. These | 
passages disclaim for the society any pur- 

pose, on its part, of promoting *emancipa- 

tion.” Mav we thence argue, that the influ- 

ences of the soci ty are hostile to emanci- 

pation? Certainly net. But, on the other 

hand, may we not argue from them confi- 

dently, if not indeed conclusively, that those 


“oy 
its jabors, 


ae 
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influences are felt to be so strongly and ex- 
clusively in favor of ‘emancipation,’ that 
they are liable to be mistaken for a purpose, 

n the part of the society, to promote eman- 


A passage is often quoted from 
» speech of Mr, Harrison of Virginia, to 

at the Colonization Society is the 
ally of slavery. In this passage, Mr. Harri- | 
son supposes, that the society would, in or- | 
der to show that it is not itself an Abolition 
Societ¥, go even so far, as to ‘pass a cen- 
sure on Abolition Societies.’ But does this 
passage justify, or in the least degree favor, 
the construction put upon it? So far from 
that, does it not s most clearly, that the 
influences of the society were of a charac- 
ter to awaken the suspicion of its cherishing 
ancipation ?’—a suspicion, 





how 


the design of * « 


so general and so confident, as might 


too, 
make it necessary, in Mr. Harrison’s judg- 
ment, to resort to the strong ox asure. sug- 
gested by himself for banishing it? And 
society had adopted this mea- 
sure, it would not yet have given any evi- 
lence, that its influences were favorable to 
slavery. On the contrary, the adoption of 
the measure would have argued, more strong- 
ly than the bare suggestion of it, that those 
i to slavery. It is 
n of it would have 


even if the 


verse 
pt 
i 


influences were ad 


true, that*the ad 


shown one thing more; and that is, the ri- 
diculous attitude the society, In striving 
to vole down a spirit, which, from its verv na- 


ture, it is inevitably acting up—t 
with a few futile rds, the irresistible and 
happy tendencies of the institution. 

Let any candid and sensible man take up 
the publications of the Colonization Socie- 
tv. previous to the last two years, and he 
will not fail of coming to the conclusion, 

at it had been on anxious and continual 


) check 


Ww 


+ 


labor of the society, from its very origin, to 
allay the suspicion, arising out of its palpa- 


ble anti-slavery influences, that it had, in re- 
spect to tle question of slavery, departed 
from the neutrality of its Constitution. T am 
well aware, however, that this ne utrality is 


a crime in the eyes of many, and that the! 
enounced on | 
But the persons to whom the | 1 
i@ Southhampton insurrec- | society is obnoxious, in this point of view,| I have read, in the ‘ Emancipator,’ a very |of blame, because others are also deserving 
less the proximate cause of ‘are generally the same as those who would | Jong editorial article about ‘antecedent’ and ‘it. It should have resisted the public flat- 


society is oftentimes publicly d 


account of it. 


mix up, in one huge society, opposition to 
intemperance, to lotteries, to slavery, to in- 
fidelity, and to other evils. Because a so- 


| ciety does not undertake to accomplish every 
_ good thing, they conceive it to be good for 


nothing. The injury which such persons 
unwittingly do to the cause of benevolence, 
and the pain which they as unwittingly in- 
flict on the discreet friends of that cause, 
need not be described here. Tat the Colo- 
nization Society may never be tempted to 
violate the neutrality to which [ have refer- 
red, is ‘most devoutly to be wished.’ Inthe 
language addressed to the last anaual meet- 
ing of the society, and which, if it be vani- 
ty, it will be no plagiarism in the writer to 
use: ‘We ask that the society may adhere 


| to its professed, its Constitutional neutrality, 
,on this subject; and that, on the one hand, 


whilst it shall not denounce slavery, so, on 
the other, it shall not denounce any—not 
even the wildest forms of opposition to it. 
Such is, or rather such should be, the neu- 
trality of our society, on the subject of sla- 


very; that its members may be free, on the 


one hand, to be slaveholders, and on the oth- 
er, to join the Anti-Slavery Society, without 
doing violence to their connection with the 
Colonization Society.’ Let the Coloniza- 
tion Society evince the impartiality which 
has ever been so happily maintained by the 
Temperance Society ; and let it allow its 
members to differ as widely as they please, 
on alj other subjects than that one pointed 
out in its Constitution, and on which they 
have agreed to act unitedly. The political 
economist joins the Temperance Society, 
because he sees that it is drying up the most 


| prolific sources-of his country’s impoverish- 


ment. The moralist joins it, having perhaps 
no other view of its utility, than the con- 
tracted one of its promotion of sobriety. 
The Christian joins it, not merely from his 
appreciation of its direct and more imme- 
diate results, but because he is persuaded 
that it will subserve the infinitely higher 
and more comprehensive object of Christian- 
ity. The Colonization Society has as little 


2 Se 


‘ subsequent’ events, designed to show the 
responsibility of the Colonization Society 
for the scenes of violence, enacted in the | 
city of New-York, last July. Allow ime te! 
commend to the attention of the truly worthy | 
| Editor of that newspaper, the ‘antecedent’ 
jand ‘subsequent’ events, to which I have 
|jJust uow adverted. ‘The ‘antecedent’ event 
lis, that, at a time, when there was not in this 
nation, any thing like a general or systemat- | 
|ic opposition to slavery; but when, on the | 
contrary, there was avery general quietness 
and indifference about it, the American Col- | 
| onization Society was formed. The ‘subse- 
‘quent’ event is, that this Society had not, 
| been in actual operation fifteen years, before | 
|a strong anti-slavery sentiment had spread | 
, over more than half the land; and some of | 
|the most prominent members of that Socie- | 
ity had become so full of zeal for the aboli-} 
tion of slavery, as to flout at the tameness of | 
all indirect efforts towards effecting it. If} 
| the Editor of the *‘ Emancipator’ be blind to | 
ithe palpable connexion between the  ante- | 
cedent’ and ‘subsequent’ in this case, he | 
| niust not wonder, if the public faii to per- 
ceive the fanciful and unreal connexion be- 
| tween a portion at least of bis own ‘ antece- 
dents’ and ‘subsequents.’ 
| ‘There is one greund, on which Mr. Bir- 
| ney maintains the pro-slavery influences of 
the Colonization Society, which T must not 
| pass over; for there is enough of plausibil- 
lity i it to give it effect on superficial minds. 
| Mr, Birney says substantially that ‘In Mex- 
| ico, in Colombia, in Guatemala—in fine, in 
‘all the Republics of the South,’ where there 
| has been no Colonization Society, slavery 
| has been abolished: whilst in our own coun- 
| try, where there is such a Society, it still 
jexists. Ifis inference, of course, is, that the 
| Colonization Society makes all the differ- | 
ence. The Jong continued and bloody revo- 
(lutions in those regions, and the furious | 
i storms of anarchy, which repeatedly swept | 
over them, whilst they prostrated other tn- | 
| stitutions, had, in Mr. Birney’s judgment, no | 
effect on that one, which was interwoven | 





i tery, and not have been puffed up byit. No 


maiter, if the whole public sympathy for our 
colored people sought this channel; the su- 
ciety should have had modesty and firmness 
enough not to consent to engross it. It 


' should, at least, have had fidelity enough to 


its Constitution, not to suffer itself tu be 


| drawn into the occupation of ground, which 
‘that instrument does not give it, 


So far 
from this, however, we find the society, (if 
the language of its advocates and the pages 
of its periodical may be taken for proof,) as 
soon as its success and the public voice in- 
spired it with confidence to meke the preten- 
slon—setting itself up, not only as the exclu- 
sively fit means of promoting the interests 
of our free colored population; but, even as 
the only means, which could be rightfully 
employed to deliver this land from the curse 
of slavery. Hence was it, that when recent- 
ly a scheme of directaction for the abolition 
of slavery was adopted by large numbers of 
our estimable citizens, it was frowned upon 
by the Colonization Society ; net so much, 
because the leading principles of the scheme 


}are exceptionable to the friends of the seci- 


ety—for in truth, they are approved of by 
no small proportion of them—but, far more, 
because the Society looked upon the scheme, 


jas presumptuously interfering with its own 


work. ‘To such a measure of vanity and 
self-sufficiency had the Colonization Society 
attained, that it could tolerate no enterprise 
in behalf of our colored population, * bond 
or free,’ unless conducted under its own 
auspices. The character of many of the 


Colonization meetings held in New-York | 


and Philadelphia and elsewhere, within the 


last year and a half, shows, very plainly, how | 


inflated the society had become with this 
spirit, which I have imputed to it. 
not take the pains to distinguish the meet- 


jings of its Auxiliaries from those of the pa- 


rent society. The same spirit generally 
characterizes both: and, fora similar reason, 
I made no distinction, in my second essay, 
between the Anti-Slavery Society and its 
Auxiliaries. Nota few of the meetings, to 


as the Temperance Society, to do with the | with them all. Having withstood this mighty | which I refer, were got up, obviously to op-| | * or isin nt Ce 
| Power, slavery then died, merely because! pose anti-slavery measures: and the spirit, | crime of :um-drinking in its Colony.’ Great 


creeds of its members, and with the variety 
of views which moved them to join it. It 
is not competent for the society to question 


‘its slaveholding members, whether their ob- 
|ject in joining it was to promote slavery ; 


nor to question its other members, whether 
theirs was to abolish slavery. The writer 
of these essays joined the Colonization So- 
ciety, in the spirit and with the objects ofan 
abolitionist. In that spirit, and with those 
objects, he continues his connection with it. 
In that connection, no more than in the 
Temperance Society, has he any difference 
with the slaveholder. A few—avery few— 


have joined the society, believing that the | 


tendency of the institution is to the protec- 
tion of slavery. I allow them to entertain 
their view of the influences of the society on 
slavery, and they allow me to entertain mine, 
which is diametrically opposite to their own. 


They, perhaps, laugh in their sleeve, at see- 


ing Northern abolitionists gulled into the 


support of a pro-slavery society; whilst I, 


on the other hand, looking on it to be, in 


| effect,an Anti-Slavery Society, would be 
quite as well pleased to see all the slave- 


holders in the land at work in filling up its 
treasury. 

But, not to mention other evidences of the 
anti-slavery influences of the Colonization 
Society, there is one witness I would call to 
the stand, whose credibility its Northern 
enemies, at least, will not impeach. This 
witness is none other than the Anti-Slavery 
Society itself—the Colonization Society’s 


3 - . . | 
own child—disowning and scorning its pa- | 
rentage, it is true; and, inits turn, often | 


stigmatized, as a fungous, instead of a heal- 
thy production of the Colonization Society ; 


* 


| but, nevertheless and in spite of all their 


railing at each other, the Colonization Seci- 
ety’s own child. Take the foremost man in 
the Anti-Slavery Society, William Lloyd 
Garrison. I would speak kindly of him; tor 


with all his faults, L love the man, who counts | 


‘the tears of such, as are oppressed and have 
no comforter.’ 
slavery ?—where, but in the school of the 


Colonization Society, whose merits, if T am | 
not misinformed, his eloquence has urged | 


upon the public assembly? Or, if it be true, 
as I have somewhere read, that a mother’s 


hand planted the principles of anti-slavery | 


in his youthful breast; how honorable, nev- 
ertheless, is itto the Colonization Society, 
that he should have chosen to clierish that 
sacred germ and cultivate its growth, amidst 
the genial influences of this noble institu- 


. = ' 
tion! Soalso the excellent gentleman, who 


presides over the American Anti-Slavery | 


Society, was not only a munificent patron, 


but, as is now evident, an apt pupil of the 


same school, which lent its agency to fash- 
ion the champion of the Anti-Slavery Soci- 
And what Colonizationist can be 


ety. sO 
ungenerous, as to quarrel with William 
Goode Hl, the Editor ot the Anti-S] ivery So- 


ciety ; when he calls to mind, that, durir 
ten times the peried he has labored for tla 
Society, his editorial talents were 
vice of the Colonization canse: and that, in 
on to this cause, he 
f the interest, which he has 
another, but 
eause 2 ‘Tell me, indeed, of a single leader 
inthe Anti-Slavery Society, who has not 
been a member of this same despised school: 
and then tell me of any one of them, who. 
before he came under the instruction and 
influences of this school, ever manifested 
any considerable regard for the African race. 
If, in this school, they made more rapid pro- 
gress than did their fellow pupils, it is to 
their praise: but do not gratitude and honor 
forbid, that they should look down with scorn 
upon the humble steps, by whose help they 
have attained to their present superior ele- 
vation ? 


ire 


r 
‘ 
t 


his devoti probably ac- 


quired much o 


now transferred to 


Where did be learn to abhor | 


atthe ser- 


kindred | 


there was no Colonization Socicty there. | 
Why, the iron sided monster, after having | 
covered himself with glory in his matchles® 
resistance of all the elements of war and 
fufion, should have been ashamed to die 
PPH-the lack of the petty nourishment of a 
Colonization Society! It was even meaner, 
than for the great Cesar to cry: ‘give me 
some drink Titinius—like a sick girl’ No, 
| Mr. Birney, before our credulity can swallow 
your inference, you must, at least, show us 
that there is (our Colonization Society out of 
view) a striking similarity in the condition 
of this country and that of the countries re- 
| ferred to. This however you will not attempt 
| to do; as you are well aware, that number- 
| less causes have operated to remodel socie- 
lty there, which have no existenee here. It 
|is deeply to be regretted, that Mr. Birney 
has so often in the course of bis eloquent 
iletter, as inthe instance under considera- 
|tion, substituted specious declamation for | 
| the vigorous and exact reasoning, of which | 
I will not doubt that he is capable. If he | 
| does not write more carefully in future, his 
| generous eulogist will be thought extrava- | 
|} gantin saying, that‘ A Birney has shaken 
ithe continent, by putting down his foot; and 
| his fame will be envied before his arguments 
are answered, or their force forgotten.’ 
When I read this passage in Dr. Cox’s let- 
iter of the 17th inst. to the Editor of the 
New York Evangelist, I was forcibly remind- 
ed of an infirmity, which seems to be some- 
what peculiar toa certain class of anti-sla- 
very genticmen; anda very striking exam- 
ple of which was furnished by the Conven- 
tion, that assembled in Philadelphia to or-j 
wanize the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
To judge by the published proceedings of 
that Convention, no sma!l share of its time 
was consumed in the apotheosis of Mr. Gar- 
rison. 
1 will not now return to the point whence | 
Iwas drawn off trom my enumeration of 
some of the good effects of the Colonization | 
Society, to deferd the position that even the , 
increased severity of the slave code, in some H 
of our States, argues in favor of the happy | 
‘influences of the Society. I might have | 
added, when defending the position—that | 
this severity, so far from indicating a grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of slavery, as they 
limaintain it does, who are interested to show | 
all the influences of the Society to be on the 
side of slavery, is, in tact, a measure of the 
alarmed slaveholders for shoring up the en- 
dangered and tottering system of slavery. 
But although T will not now extend this env- | 
'meration of the good effects of the society ; 
some more of its merits wil! be broucht into 
view, before this essay isclesed. IT will, for! 
k at the great error, which | 
these very effects and the rapid success of | 
the society were the oecasion of procucing 

















the pre seut, lor 


in the public mind, 

So much good had the society already ac- | 
complished, and so increasingly bright were | 
can race, and so rapidly withal were the 
| other schemes, for be nefitting this race, fal- 
ling into disrepute amongst us; that the 
conviction unhappily became general and 
strong, that the Colonization Society afford- 
ed the only channel of doing good either to 
| Africa, orto the colored population of this 
land. No wonder, that the prevailing celu- 
sion reached the society also. Let those, 
however, who judge it harshly therefore, re- 
j; member, that it did but share in this delusion 
| with nearly the whole country: and that the 
| fault, which, in this respect, is imputed to 

he Colonization Society exclusively, was 


it 
lalike the fault of the country ;—the fault 
|indeed of most, if not of al!, of those very 
| persons, who are now foremost to blazon it. 
| But I would not have the Society acqnitted 





which characterized them all, was that of 
intolerance towards any action, in relation 
to our colored people, other than that of the 
Colonization Society. Iam far from deny- 
ing, that the Colonization Society has the 
right of defending itself against misrepre- 
sentation ef its acts and character, come that 
misrepresentation from what source it will. 
But, | do solemnly deny, that ithas the right 
of assailing any mode whatever, which may 
be suggested or adopted for the abolition of 
slavery. Ido solemnly affirm, that it never 
meddles with the question of slavery, with- 
out violating its Constitution. If the socie- 
ty, unless it do meddie with this exciting 
question, be, as many, both of its friends and 
foes, seem to think it, too cold and too bar- 
ren of interest to gain the public attention 
and support—then, let it die for the lack of 
thatattention and support. An honest death 
will be a thousand fold better for it, than a 
life of fraud. The single Constitutional 
business of the Colonization Society is to 
promote the emigration to another country 
to be the subjects of this emigration. Far 
stitution does not admit the sensibility of the 
society to the moral influence, which it ex- 
erts. If it sees, in the successful prosecu- 
tion of its object, a tendency to the abolition 
of slavery, it has a perfect right to rejoice in 
that tendency, and to draw from it fresh mo- 
tives for the more vigorous prosecution of 
its object. It has neither more nor less lib- 
erty in this respect than other Benevolent 
Societies have; though its peculiar cireum- 
nees require a more prudent and delicate 


sta 
exercise of that tiberty. 
for instance, cannot, without violating Its 
Constitution, adopt a single measure for 
promoting the distribution of the publications 


of the American Tract Society: yet it may 


rejoice in the fact, that, from the affinity of 
these Heaven born societies, its@wn success 
is promotive of that of the Tract Society. 

T am aware of the exceedingly provoking 
character of many of the assaults of the 
Anti-Slavery Society on the Colonization 


Society ; and particularly do | remember, | 


that it began its existence with a declara- 


‘tion of war against the Colonization Society. 


(1.) But no treatment, which it may receive, 
at the hands of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
can ever justify the Colonization Society in 


| departing from its own Constitutional ground 


to retaliate on the Anti-Slavery Society. 


Hence to those, who ardently desire that | 


the Colonization Society should keep within 


‘its proper limits, it is very painful to see 


the pages of its periodical continuing from 
month to month to abound in the denuncia- 
tion and ridicule of ‘immediate emancipa- 
tion’ and of other doctrines of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. I put the question to the gen- 


. . . , | 
|tlemen who control this periodical,“ What | 


has the Colonization Society to do with ‘im- 
mediate emancipation,’ or ‘ gradual emanci- 


to mind its own business, and to cease en- 
tirely and forever from the offensive imper- 
tinence of meddling with that of others ? (2) 
If the Colonization Society should correct 
this grievous fault in itself, I should not de- 
spair of seeing even the Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety reconciled to its existence. The Anti- 

1. In this latter respect, the Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty beats even Hannibal himself; for he was nine 
vears old, before he swore eternal! hatred against 
the Romans. Had it bet been the pmrer, instead of 
the disposition to destroy, with which the Society 
was born, its origin would have borne uo mean te- 
semblance to the splendid birth of the goddess who 
sprung, armed cap-a-pie, from the brain of Jupiter 

See the paragraph in the Declaration of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, referring obviously to the Coloni- 
zation Society, and stigmatising the voluntary emi- 
gration, which it promotes by so honorable a gener- 
osity and self-denial, as a ‘ delusive, cruel and dan- 
gerous scheme of expatriation.’ 


I will | 


The Bible Society, | 


Slavery Society is right in regarding the 
Colonization Sgciety according to its practi- 
cal character, rather than its Constitution: 
and it is not competent for the Colonization 
Society to attempt to vindicate itself by 
pleading that its principles are better than 
its practice—its Constitution than its mea- 
sures. And here Jet me add that, in my 
judgment, the Anti-Slavery Society is bound 
|to maintain an opposition to the Colonization 
| Society, until it shall have corrected this 
_ grievous fault :—but this opposition must be 
‘intelligent and temperate, and awakened by 
\the cause here stated, or some other suffi- 
‘cient cause. It mast not be such an oppo- 
sition, as is now waged against the Coloni- 
zation Society—I will not say by the Anti- 
| Slavery Society, but by some of its member» 
|—-one, in which reason has indeed a share. 
but the spirit of ignorance and fanaticism 
jand malignant hatred a so much greater 
| share, as to make the opposition unreasona- 
| ble, boundless, violent, and implacable. 





There is another and sti!l greater fault, 
which I must charge upon the Colonization 
Society. To a very great extentit ‘left’ its 


_|* first love:’ and although it has undergone 


(a happy change in the last year, still it has 
/not begun to regain that ‘first love.’ Mr. 
| Birney says: ‘It will be admitted, I think, by 
every one acquainted with the Society, that 
‘it originated in feelings of kindness towards 
the colored people.” But this kindness, in 
\which Finley and his associates laid the 
‘foundations of the Society ; this kindness, 
i which filled young Gurley’s pure and gene- 
‘rovs bosom; and under the impulses of’ 
which, the beloved Aslimun sacrificed one of” 
the noblest lives ever offered upon the altar 
of benevolence ;—this kindness ceased, ina 
great measure, to influence the counsels, 
and to characterize the spirit of the Coloni- 
zation Socicty. Statesinen, whose charac- 
ters had been formed upon prudential max- 
ims and the cold lessons of political eeono- 
‘mv; slavehelders, who thought quite as 
much of the profits of slave labor, as of the 
obligations they were under tothe African 
race ;—considerable numbers of such per- 
}sons had come to interest themselves in the 
Society: and that ambitious spirit in the So~ 
ciety, tor which I have in some measure ac- 
| counted, was of course very ready to court 
| the favor and accession of this description of 
| persons. No wonder then, if, under their 
‘influence, and under the influence which the 
‘Society employed to enlist them, its original 
| benevolence was found to give way to a pol- 
licy which studied the advantages of the 
| whites, and the political and economical in- 
'terests of the nation, rather than the welfare 
| of the poor negro. I will not say that it was 
a policy which sacrificed the negro.: but I 
}will say that, in this policy, his interests 
were made secondary and subservient to 
the promotion of other objects: and I will 
say that, inasmuch as the Society was in- 
j stituted to do good to the negro, it was 
treachery for it to give in to this policy. 

L have thus admitted another substantial 
ground of complaint against the Colonization 
| Society: and IT recollect no other reasons 
for making war upon it which are not either 
frivolous or unfounded, ‘Those among them 

which are most plausible, and on which most 
stress is laid, wHl vow be brought into view. 
‘The Society favors, or is indifferent to the 





| use has been made of this groundless charge 
| to excite the public indignation against the 
| Society. But who can believe that the wise 
and good men who direct the affairs of the 
| Society can have any disposition or interest 
to see its Colony otherwise than advancing 
in tem:yerance and every other virtue ? 
The Colonization Society is opposed on 
the ground, that ‘its members are preju- 
|diced against the colored people of this 
|country.’ F admit, that they are thus preju- 
| dicer| — wickedly prejudiced. But is this 
| prejudice peculiar tathem? Have they more 
| of it than their countrymen generally have ? 
‘It is even alleged, that the Society was 
founded in this prejudice. I am glad that 
| Mr. Birney testifies to the contrary. That 
| the dear men, who projected the Coloniza- 
tion Society, were actuated to do so by their 
| prejudice against our colored people, instead 
|of the purest benevolence towards them, is 
| for those to believe, who have the eflrontery 
tu assert it. It is alleged, too, that the So- 
ciety has been carried on from the first, in 


of such of our free colored people, as wish ;the spirit of this prejudice ; and impliedly, 


i that it is indebted to the promptings of this 


iam I from taking the ground, that the Con- | prejudice for the tens of thousands of dol- 


|lars, and the bundreds of thousands of 
| prayers, which devoted christians have giv- 
‘entoit. The bare statement of this charge 
|is enough to convince good minds of its fal- 
| sity and baseness, That the members of the 
| Society, as well as their countrymen, have 
| this prejudice against the man of color, I 
| have already admitted. But, to have it said, 
| that this prejudice moved them to make their 
'generous and self-denying efforts on his 
‘account; and above all, to have this said by 
}somany who never contributed a penny, 
| nor, until they joined in the modern chorus 
| against the Colonization Society, ever open- 
| ed their lips in his behalf, is really past en- 
dnrance. I may confess for myself, that I 
| have a prejudice aguinst the loathsome 
(drunkard who lies perishing by the way 
sid; but, it surely does not become those 
who pass him by with callons hearts, to as- 
cribe to prejudice in me the kindness in 
which I give him a pallet of straw in my 


} 
} 
! 
‘ 
| 


Rev. Leonard Bacon, the true constitutional ground 

and character of the Colonization Society . and the 
| following language. m his letter published in the Af- 
j rican Repository, December, 1833, is such as might 
| have been expected from his pen. 


| 2. No person understands better. than does the 
' 
} 
| 


| ‘IT bope. therefore, that no effort will be made to 
| bring the Society to any new position, as it respects 
| slavery. The members of the Society are, of course, 
| at liberty, and have always felt themselves at liber- 
j ty, not ouly to adopt and express any opinions en 
slavery, which to them seem reasonable, but to em- 
ploy whatever measures are lawiul and expedient 
for accclerating the abolition of slavery. Of that 
}liberty I, as an individual, shall continue to avail 
|myself. I ask not the Colonization Society to be- 
jcome responsibte for my opinions; nor cau I be- 

| lieve that it ought to be responsible for any opinions 
whatever, in relation to such a subject. Tsay ‘any 

opinions whatever ;’ for, while I have had in view 

more particularly, in the course of these remarks, 

| that class of our friends who wish to see alittle more 


the prospects of its beneficence to the Afri- | pation ?’—in a word, what has it to do, but | anti-slavery writien on the front of our proceedings, 


| }have also had in view those who perhaps may be 
‘desirous of leading the Society to condemn, by a 
} solemn resolution, the principles of certain abolition- 
lists. The recent attacks ef some southern politi- 
ciaus may influence some of our friends, im that 
quarter, ‘to imagine that a disclaimer, and some- 
thing more than an abstract disclaimer of ell aboli- 
tionism. is demanded of the Society at this juncture. 
Let me, then, in closing this communication — re- 
| cord my serious conviction that the dignity and use- 
fulness of the Society require it to stand entirely 
aloof from ai/ opinions about the mode of extinggish- 
ing slavery. Members and contributors may pursue 
what course they please ; the Society takes no cog- 
nizance of their principles, their motives or their ac- 
itions. The same argument, which convinces me of 
the Society's interest and ebligation to commit itself 
for no scbeme ef abolition, couvinces me also of its 
‘interest and obligation to commit itselfegainst none. 
It would be as right, on the part of the Society, and 
as wise, and as magnanimous, to vield to the swag- 
gering of the Liberator, as it would be to be awed 
| into a protest by the fanaticism of the Columbia 
Telescope.’ 
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THE LIBERATOR. 
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kitchen — because I do not take him to my | themselves to the level of men. Can it be, | 
parlor and give him a feather bed. Admit, that this kindness, so pure and so rational, 
if you please, that, but for their prejudice | did harm to those who were its objects 7—or, 
aguinst the negro, the members of the Soci-| that it had an injurious effect upon any of 
ety would have done far more and better for) their race ? Can it be, that the depravity of 
him than they have done: and still { must |the whites was so great, as to avail itself of 
abhor the imputation, that, what they have ‘this kindness to strengthen the prejudice, 
done, has bees done in consequence of that | which they entertained against their colored 
prejudice. What generous mind would not | brethren? Jt was even so, says the Anti- 
conclude that the good was done in spite of, Slavery Society. The wicked feeling in the 
rather than in conformity with the preju- ' white man’s breast, says that Society, which 
dice ? — and how unenviable ths heart which | would not permit the negro to rise by his 
could refuse to rejoice in the victory, meas- side, was gratified and strengthened by this 
ured though it may be, which,in such acase, | prospect of getting rid of him: and thence 
benevolence achieves over the selfish and | the poor negro was made the object of fresh 
hateful affections! é ‘hatred and persecution to multiply his in- 

But, it may be said, if it be unfair to as- | ducements for quitting the land whieh ab- 
cribe to this prejudice against the negro, the / horred him. That there were instances, in 
good which the Colomzatjon Society has which this kindness had no better effect, than 
sought to do tor him, it is nevertheless true, | is here charged upon it, I know too much ot 
that the operations and the very existence of | the extreme depravity of some minds to doubt. 
the Society gu to strengthen the prejudice | But how can I think so badly of my white 
in the community at large —in that vast | countrymen, as to suppose that a majority, 
jnajority, who, as they are not doing any or, indeed, any considerable portion of them 
tuing for the negro, are, therefore, doing no- | could so pervert this kindness ? — or, even, 
thing to counteract their prejudice against | that they could be insensible to it, and close 
him. Most persons, it is said, do, whether | their hearts against a!l the merciful and 
right or wrong, tuke such views of the Col-/ blessed influences which such kindness pro- 
omzation Society — of its imputed prejudice | duces? There is but one way, says the An- 
against our colored population — as to con-|ti-Slavery Society, to subdue the prejudice 
tiruy thereby the like prejudice in themselves. | which will not let our man of color rise, save 
Whilst [ ain constrained to admit, that there | on condition of his expatriation ; and that is, 








of another reason why, in the judgment ef) .achment to slavery much weakened, if not 
itg Opponents, the Suciety must exist and| entirely overcome. ‘The position I had tak- 
operate, to the injury of the colored people | en, when led to disclaim the entertainment 
of this country. Admit, it is said, that the | of views, which I feared might be imputed 
Colonization Society is a benevolent Insti- to me, was simply, that the slaveholding 
tution, and in good hands; and that it is do- member of the Society, lacking, as his slave- 
ing good and will continue to do good to holding indicates, that spirit of justice and 
Atrica :—it nevertheless should be given up, | kindness to the man of color, which was the 
because, from its very nature, it stands in) moving cause of the organization of the So- 


Mr. Birney fell into this mistake: for, hav- | 
ing the feelings and interests of a slave- 
holder, he couid not think of favoring any of | 
the meaus, which would directly cross those | 
feelings andinterests: and he seems to have | 
taken it for granted, that all other Coloniza- | 
tionists had an equal aversion with himself) 
to such means; without considering, that | 
there was nothing in the education and cir- | 


the way of the objects of the Anti-Sievery | ciety, is liable to form erroneous conceptions cumstanoes of the great majority of them to | 


Society, and interteres wizh its off ts to| of its nature and tendencies. 
benefit the people of color in thig“untry.} But to proceed with Mr. Birney. He 
The inembers of the Anti-Slavery t™ ciety, | was a slaveholder, when he united with the 
who make this concession of the mefits of | Society, and unhappily continued to be such, 
the Colonization Society, and yet maintain |as I am informed, during the whole period 
that the one Institution obstructs the pro- of his distinguished advocacy of it. Al- 
gress of the other, are surely not aware of though he has withdrawn from the Society, | 





the unfavorable inierenee, which they leave | and repented of the sin of slaveholding, yet | Birney, in the days of his slaveholding at- | pursued in them, for their chief 
tachment to it. The error he has fallen into | 


to be drawn of the character of their own| it is by no means to be supposed, that he has | 
Society. If the Colonization Society is a| abandoned all the views which he took of | 


Heaven-blessed means of doing good toany the Society, whilst he belonged to it, and|ed from the saine misapprehension of the | move above the rudeness of sim 
eh power and objects of the Society, and from 
the unauthorized inference, that the Society any knowledge of the arts, 
a collision is not to be met with in the per-| ous opinions of the expectations cherished is, in the minds of its members generally, as | people, whose very element it w 

it was in his own mind, the sole and exclu- | throuth the limitless and unbro 
sive means of beneficence, whether to her | ness, might chafe, under the ra 
,tion of the restraints of civilize 
misapprehension, combined with this unanu- | 


portion of the human family, then it does not) was a slaveholder. Some of these views he 
interfere with any other like means. Such| manifestly retains: and his present errone- 





fect and harmonious arrangements of Provi- | by the great body of the Society, of its ac- 
dence. If it does good to Africa, { believe \tion upon Africa, arise from these views. 
that I have the warrant of those arrange-| The Colonization Society, to judge from | 
ments for saying, that it is not only not in-| some of his writings, was doubtiess largely 
terfering with any other system of benefi-| instrumental in calling up Mr. Birney’s at- 
cence whatever ; but, that it is promotive of tention to the claims of our colored people: 
every other; andcannot innocently be view-| but, unlike its power in the case of some 








is no little truth iu this position, | am bold to/to resist it, and to suffocate it, by pressing 
affirm, that these erroneous views of the | back upon it the object of its loathing. In| 
character of the Society are principally ow-/my judgment, the Colonization Society | 
ing to the misrepresentations of it by its/ adopted a far better course in yielding to 


entirely —fur two other causes of these er- | duces moral influences to melt it away. [| 
roneous views occur to me. One is, that/see the cruel husband thrusting his wife | 
there are some minds — minds of a baser or- | from his door, and bolting it against her. I) 
der—whose grovelling views of the noblest | must, according to this doctrine of the Anti- | 
object impart their own complexion to it, | Slavery Society, stifle ny compassion for her. 

and bring it down to the level of their own! TI must not take her under my roof, and soothe | 
baseness ; and where such minds cherish a/ her aching heart; lest, in so doing, I should 

prejudice against the negro, | doubtnot,that/ be humoring and strengthening the hus- 

their perverted views of the Colonization So- | band’s hatred. Now, though it were true, | 
ciety — even of its legitimate and happiest | that the policy which would take up the | 
operations — may serve to confirm that prej- | wife and force open the door, and throw her | 
udice. In ail that the Colonization Society | back on her angry husb«nd, might have the | 


ed with jealousy—much less marked for de- | slaveholders, it failed to open his eyes to the 
struction. Let the member of the Anti-| whole extent of these claims. That they 
Slavery Society, who concedes this good| are now so opened, I rejoice. That they 
character to the Colonization Society, and | would have been, but for the instrumentality 





produce this aversion. Mr. Birney’s slave-, 
holding prejudices having twisted the So-| 
ciety into a thing precisely to suit them-/ 
selves, they were wholly on the side of it;! 
and it is not surprising, that they greatly | 
overrated its capabilities. The Colomzation | 
Society could do every thing, thought Mr. | 


in the case we are now to consider, proceed- 


children here, or to Africa herself. This 


| They dwell in large towns; 





occupation and modes of living deng 


th iy 
the soil; they pursue many of the nina 


civilized life ; and, so far as the Moh 

dan religion prevails among them . 

companied with more or less literatire ne 
are, eminently,a trafficking people: and } 
directly and indirectly with Various : 
the civilized world. They are, with | 

numbered by tens of millions, ‘On thew 
hand, the natives of this portion of Ano 
when the * pilgrim fathers’ and Pen wet 
ny landed on its shores, were a Saat —_ 
handful. They seemed to be but ey 
nants of nations, which violence or. 
or both, had wasted away, Ti 
were their world: and the game, 


or diserg, 
NEI fore, 
Which they 


: Ubsisten.. 
was scarcely wilder, than were the 


ers. With modes of living, but 8 Sing! 
: SIDgie np, 


ple naton, 

id Not nee 

Th “ C, 
at Such y 


they had not acquired, for they d 


a3 to roan, 
ken Wilder, 
rr impos. 
. fe, ands 
found almost as untameable as tho ‘wey 

> hunted 


thorized inference, accounts for Mr. Birney’s | animals with which they vied in the unm 
undertaking ‘to prove, as briefly as he (I) | ified freedom and wildness of nature ae 
can from facts, ihat the prospect of convert- the kindest efforts to give them ‘4),.. 


ing to Christianity and civilizing the heathen 


habitation,’ and to mould them to the mcg 
t 


of Africa by the direct instrumentality of suits and habits of cultivated man, might ; 


the colony is—if not wholly—in a great mea- | not dictated by an experience of 


I fully agree with him in| liar character, be such, as to tax 


sure, delusive.’ 


their Decy, 
their phys f 


> sank ; a ; . nevertheless perceives a collision between! of the Colonization Society, I do not believe: | the delusiveness of this prospect: but L do! cal and moral constitutions with changes 
modern enemes. I say principally — not this prejudice: for that very yielding pro- | the two institutions, examine into the Be and well may the able Reviewer in the Jour- | not agree with him, that the Colonization So- | sudden, if’ not too great, to be borne ny 


acter of his own Society for the guilty causes | nal of Freedom, of Mr. Birney’s letter, ‘re-| ciety is deluded by it. Indeed, | do not! er—would, by no means, be Surprising, Thy 


of that collision. If ever the American Bi- | gret that, after he had thus risen to the com- 
ble Society, still acknowledging the merits! manding position of unqualified opposition 
of its sister Institutions, and their usefulness \ to slavery, he strangely turns to kick dowa 


know one member of it, who indulges him- 
self insuch dreams of its * wonder-working ’ 
power. It is sometimes said, either through 


‘the hypothetical errors of treatment hers r 


|luded to were actually fallen into by our er. 
|cellent ancestors, I am far from aifitmins, 


in their respective departments of benevo-' the ladder by which he mounted.’ That Mr. | ignorance, or for the purpose of disparaging though it is probable, that they were to sone 


lence, shall nevertheless suppose, that there | Birney did notsoonersee his whole duty to his 
is a jarring between itself and them, it will | colored brethren, is because continued slave- 
then be high time for that noble Institution) holding had clouded his mora! vision, As 
to searci itself for the causes of this jar- | recently as the last year, he was opposing in 
ring ; to repent of them; and to cease from’ the public prints (to the great injury of the 
looking for discord among the established | Colonization cause, as I then wrote to some 
harmonies of Providence. So, if the Colo-| of its friends) the principles of the Anti- 





does, they cannot conceive that it is affect- good effect of abating his evi dispositions | nization and Anti-Slavery Societies are both Slavery party. See his letters republished | 
{ 


ed with any other feelings towards the man | towards her, by discouraging his indulgence 


of color, than those which euter into and | of them; yet itis a policy, which operates | mutually beneficial, instead of injurious.' pose these principles? 


good Institutions, their influences will be|in the African Repository. Why did he op- 


its merits, that the Temperance Society is a 
failure, hecause it has not reformed the 
drunkards ; whereas, in truth, it was not es- 


tablished to reform drunkards. Now, it is 


quite as wrong, to intimate, that the Coloni- 
zation Society will be a failure, unless it 
Christianize and civilize Africa; when in 
fact, neither its Constitution nor its mem- 
bers contemplate such a work for it. Al- 


jextent. I have alluded to them, merely, 
| Introduce and give force to the remark, ih. 
)whatever failure may have attended the 
| means, which were employed to benefit the, 
| Aborigines, it cannot be fairly presumes 
that there would be the like failure, or, eyey 
jany failure, of the like means, if emploess 
‘in behalf of a people, so essentially qi... 
jent from them, as are the natives of Wee. 





Ove. 


One would inter | though the Colonization Society is now a-|ern Africa. Buta great advantage, y),. 


make up their own wicked prejudice against! to the benefit of the husband, at far too great | Whatever good the one may do to Africa or | from the tenor of his letter, that Mr. Birney | bandoned by Mr. Birney, his present views | we have over these ancestors is, that, ing 
hin: and they, therefore, look at the Socie- an expense to his poor wife; and the philos- | to the free people of color in this country, | would ascribe this opposition solely to that| of its colony, as an agent in Christianizing | liorating the condition of the heathen, »: 

) c . ( will be so much advantage to the cause of delusion, which he charges ‘the doctrines of | and civilizing Africa, are nevertheless quite | are not confined to the use of their ie, 
cause of these erroneous views, which con-) Spartan and iron a character to be resorted | the other; and all the biessings, which the | Colonization with having spread over the | as elevated, as are the views taken of it, in’ in such a werk: but, we have the rich g, 


ty, but to indulge this prejudice. The other} ophy, which can adopt it, is of quite too 


firm the prejudice against the negro, I do, 
for the honor of the Colonization Society, | controllable sensibilities. The humane treat- 
most deeply lament. The first and second | ment, however, which has been alluded to, 
present the Society to us as but the inno-/is better every way than the rigorous 
cent occasion of the evil. This, however, is|course with which it stands in cuntrast. 


' 


of the Colonization Society. If they are,| heart, because his was the heart of a slave- 
indeed, both good Societies, and there be,| holder: and, from having such a heart, he 


of a different character, and shows the posi- 
tive agency of the Society in promoting the 
prejudice, Let me add, that lam uot here 


Not only is it better for the unhappy subject 
of it; but the influences, which wou!d flow 
forth from my acts of kindness to the help- 





admitting another just ground of complaint! less, outraged wife over the community at 
against the Society. It1s one of those which | large, and reaching, perhaps, the heart of 
I have previously admitted. In that heart-| the husband himself, would produce a hun- 
less and calculating policy, which, we see, | dred fold happier effects, than would the un- 
has soiled the pure benevolence of its origi- | feeling remedy we have been contemplating. 
nal character and earliest years, the Society | They, who object to our listening to those 
is the guilty cause of e:icouraging the popu-| of our colored brethren, who ask us ‘o help 
lar undervaluation and scorn of the man of them remove to a foreign land, from the per- 
color. The language, which their policy dic-|secutions which they suffer in their own, 
tated, is to be found upon many, very many | are manifestly led into error, by fixing their 
of those pages of the Society’s publications, | eyes exclusively on the indulgence which 
which tell about the free people of color be- | this removal is charged with affording to the 
ing inevitably a nuisance, whilst umong our- | prejudice under consideration. But, even, 
selves; about the impossibility of his ever if it were granted to these objectors, that 
ieing elevated on our shores ; and about the | this removal. in itself considered, is suited 
invincibility even to the Christian Religion }to strengthen that prejudice, yet, it is not, 
itself, of the white man’s prejudice against | granted to them to overlook the moral influ- 
him. That this language has beuna great |ences, which would flow from the circum- 


in the view of some of their members, an | was led into the grossest misapprehensions, 
apparent contrariety in their influences, it; not only of those principles of the Anti- 
probably arises from some misapprehension | Slavery party, which he then opposed ; but 
of each other’s objects and tendencies; or) also of those ‘doctrines of Colonization,’ 


from some false position, which the one has) 
taken towards the other. This contrariety, | 
existing alone in their shortsightedness, will | 
soon disappear: time and truth will soon) 
dispel the mists in which ignorance and pas- | 
sion have unhappily enveloped the subject; 
and the welcome fact, that these two Socie- 
ties constitute no exception to that univer-| 
sal accordance of all good things, which is | 
the settled order of Providence, will be 
brought fully to the light. 

If the views, here presented, are just, and 
the Institutions are both good, as we have 
supposed them to be, then the opinion, that 
the Anti-Slavery Society will lack its ne-| 
cessary measure of support, because of the | 
great favor shown to the other Society, and 


drawback upon the interest in the welfare of 
our colored population, awakened by the 
Society throughout the nation, I sh ul never 
deny. 

The objections to the Colonization Socie- 
ty, which we have now considered, spring 
mainly, if not entirely, from the abuse and 


mismanagement of the Institution, rather | 


than from its nature. But, these are not of 


that class of objections to the Society, which | 


stances and consequences of this removal, 
and be so powerful to dispel that prejudice ; 
nor to overlook the inhumanity of refusing 
the entreated aid, in the removal—an inhu- 
manity, which would harden the public 
heart, and do more to strengthen the preju- 
dice in question, than would the retreat be- 
fore that prejudice of every negro in the 
land. 


| — ? . 
But, it will be said, that my premises are 





because of the many names of moral power 
which it enrols, is groundless. [ was nota 
little surprised, a short time since, to find 
one of the very ablest advocates of the Anti- 
Slavery Society advancing this opinion in a 
public assembly. It is an opinion, which, in 





t 





works great injury to the Colonization So- tent it once did. 
ciety ; and, therefore, great pains should be 


which he now stigmatizes. The simple so- 
lution of Mr. Birney’s mistakes about the 
nature of the Colonization Society is to be 
found in the fact, that he viewed the Insti- 
tution through the medium of a slaveholder’s 
passions and prejudices and interests: and, 
itis no wonder, therefore, that it was such a 
thing in his eye, as the passions and preju- 
dices and interests of a slaveholder would 
have it to be. Had he but given up his 
slaveholding many years ago, and thus made 
room for all the legitimate influences of the 
Society to come to his understanding and 
heart, he would, I trust, have been able to 
witness along with many others, whose un- 


derstandings are not perverted, and whose | 


hearts are not hardened by the sin of slave- 
holding, that the Society has been a fountain 
of precious influences. Is it asked why, 
since he has given up slaveholding, he does 
not find the Society possessing this charac- 
ter? I should perhaps admit, as a partial 
reason, why he does not ; that this character 


its soundest opponents urge in favor of its/ not all true; and, that none of our colored 

abandonment. They are too liberal and people ask to be removed to Africa. The 

candid to insist, that the Society shoul: be | old charge, that the Colonization Society re- | 
rejected, because of its corrigible fats ;| moves to Africa those, who are unwilling to | 
and especially, since they see, that these | go there, 
faults are in a process of correction; and | of Rey. 
that the Society, since its last annual meet-| Annual Meeting of the Society, is general- | 
ing, has been getting back towards its true! ly quoted to sustain this charge. Mr. Breck- 

Constitutional ground, and is beginning to | inridge’s Christian boldness, admirable as it. 
reanimate itself with that spirit of unmii- is, does not surpass his love of truth. He | 
gled benevolence, which Finley, and Mills, { utters nothing, which he does not believe to | 
and Ashman, and kindred souls breathed into | be true. 


But, [ have good reason for suppo- | 


taken to expose its fallacy. | 





Colonization Society must, from its very na-| some of the modern prejudics against it. 


ture, prove injurious to the people of color in | 


to Africa also. 


great means of Christianizing and civilizing 
Africa.’ ‘That the colony will continue to 
grow in numbers and importance, until it 
may be considered as permanently estab- 
lished: that it will furnish a footing for mis- 
sionaries and others, who may engage in this 
work of benevolence ; that here, in future 
times, as in many of our cities now, the re- 
ligious will assemble to consult and organ- 
ize associations for diffusing a knowledge of 
Christianity among the heathen, I shall not, 
for a moment, controvert.’ Better than this 
I myself do not expect!—and, if I live to 
witness such prosperity of the Colony and 
such blessed uses of it, as Mr. Birney, with 
the fullest confidence is anticipating for it; 
I shal] most assuredly think, that I have a- 
bundant reason to thank God for His having 
put it into my heart to do the little which I 
| have done to sustain it and advance its pros- 


| . : . 
|perity. So much loftier were his views of 


! 
thai, even now, when he has discarded it, he 
continues to expect as much from it, in some 
of the most important relations, in which it 
can be viewed, as I do, who remain warmly 
attached to it. But how could he find it, in 
his heart, to discard an enterprise, of whose 
blessed effects he continued to have so per- 





of civilization and the cause of his Savior ? 


to by any, but persons of strong nerves and Anti-Slavery Society may bring to the slave,) country.’ But how much more truly and |this respect, by Northern Colonizationists. cumulative experience of two centuries, \ 
and all the success which may attend its la- | satisfactorily is this opposition accounted for, | Mr. Birney says: ‘In one sense this is not} which to vary and improve those means, | 
bors, will proportionably facilitate the objects | in another way! It existed in Mr. Birney’s | denied ;’ viz. ‘that the Colony will be the | 


But, after all, are we to admit the corer, 
jness of the universal opinion, that the ». 
‘tives of New-England and the Middle Sig; 
| were wasted, by their contact with a cis); 
led people? It is a speculation of yy 
|own, and, therefore, may not be of my 


; worth, that 


their rapid ditninution 94 


the result of causes, which were wholly): 
dependent of this contact, and had jj, 
| been in operation. A proximate cause of » 
| was their utter want of civilization; andi 
|this want we need not here attempt to a. 
‘count. The perfect wildness co nature, 
jthough favorable to the multiplication of 
| brutes, is not so to that of the human family: 
jand the settlements of Europeans on or 
{coast may have contributed quite as myc 
|to arrest, as to accelerate the waste of |)», 
; which the Aborigines had been soffering‘y 
|ages, and suffering too in the ratio of ther 
| degradation to mere nature. The soundyess 
‘lof this speculation, that the snarseness o 


the Colonization enterprise, than my own,|the Northern Indians, at the time of 


Europeans landing amongst them, wes owin: 
(to their want of civilization, is much favore: 
by the fact, that other parts of our continent 
(as Peru and Mexico,) where a considersbl 
degree of civilization was found, were ther 
| teeming with human life. 


| I regret the sarcasm on the piety of om 





my judgment, has no little prevalence, and | does not belong to the Society, to the ex- | fectly confident expectations? How could | New-England ancestors in Mr. Birney’s dee- 
But the grand reason is, | he labor so strenuously for the destruction of | laration, that ‘ the scorching spirit of colons 
that Mr. Birney persists in taking many of the Colonizatiou Seciety, and, of necessary | Christianity has consumed them’ (the Adv. 
the erroneous views of the Society, which he | consequence, for the destruction of its Colo- | rigines.) Closer examination of that ‘co! 
Having now examined the two reasons, on | took of it, when he was a slaveholder; and, |ny, when he saw, in so clear and certain | nial Christianity ’ will give him better opn- 
the ground of which it is alleged, that the | notimprobably,he combines with these views | prospect, its delightful bearing on the cause ions of it. 


At least will he think better 
lit, when he shall meet in Heaven with te 


With all my esteem, and I can truly add, |Is it not a fearful responsibility, which he | thousands of red men, brought there throug 
will be reiterated. An assertion | this country; we turn to the supposition, | my strong affection for Mr. Birney, | must} and his associates have assumed, in consign- | the instrumentality of the Moravians of Na 
R. J. Breckinridge, before the last | that it must, from that cause, prove injurious | still greatly marvel, that the views, which a|ing to destruction this Colony of precious | areth and Bethlehem, and of the Eviots wt 
| gentleman took of the doctrines and mflu-| promise? But, I pass on to examine his|Mayhews and Brainerds of New-Englo, 


The ridiculous sophistry of a British phi- | ences of the Colonization Society, whilst a{ principal and altogether most plausible rea- who devoted their self-denying lives to ve 


lanthropist, has been circulated through the 
land to convince us, that the more civilized | on the members of that Society at the North, | 
settlements on the Western coast of Africa, | who are all opposed to slavery, and who be- 
the more extensive will be the slave trade|came members of it, because they were 





harm to Africa: for even after his admission 
of its future prosperity and important service, 
he still maintains—most strangely maintains 


its early operations. These better reasoners |s. 0g, that he was entirely misinformed, when | there. I will not insult the understandings opposed to slavery, as the canonical and | —that it will be detrimental to Africa. 


claim, that the Society should be given up| jie was told, that certain emigrants to Libe- 
on the far more suitable grounds of what! ria were coerced thither: or, if there were 
they deem to be its essential, inherent, and /compulsion in the case, least of allcan IJ be- 
therefore, incorrigible faults. Their belief} lieve, that the Society had any hand in it,or | 
is, that, modify the Society as you will, and | even suspected it. Mr. B. does not, howev- 
yet these faults will still pertaim to it; and|er, in terms, implicate the Society in it. 
will made its operations, and even its exis-| What is there, I pray, in the character of | 


of my readers, by arguing down this first, conclusive interpretation of those doctrines | 
Society, in its bearings on Africa. 


tion to the nature of the Institution, would; slaveholder forms of it. 


Mr Birney predicts, that the Colony will 


| objection to the nature of the Colonization | and influences. I mnst decidedly prefer the | be injurious to the natives of Africa, because | count of some of the missing, 'n the langu 
The | judgment, which a Northern man forms of | Spanish and British colonization was so de- | of the December number of the Missi nary 
gentleman, who brings forward this objec-/the Colonization Society, to that which the structive to the natives of America. He as-| Herald, just come to hand. * It surels 
In a slaveholding | cribes undoubted piety to Columbus, and to | ever, cannot be a cause for despon 


slaveholding member of it, should be pressed | son for believing, that the Colony will do | psopagation of this ‘colonial Christianity 


Mr. Birney answers his question: ‘ whee 
‘are the Aborigines of New-England ?’ wi 
ithe declaration, that ‘the scorching spit 
| of colonial Christiamity has consumed ther. 
'T can give him a far more satisfactory & 





ow 
howe 


‘ 
Jone v, th ' 


prefer a never-ending night of barbarism | community, the Society has little scope for) a portion, at least, of the ‘men, who made up | Indians converted by the instrumenti'y ® 


along the whole Western coast of Africa, to| unfolding its nature. There, for the most! 








tence, injurious to the interests of the col- 
ored man, both here and in Africa. Of course, 
when conducting the argument with them, I 
am at liberty to regard the Society, as hav- 


and as having become as perfect, as from the 
nature of the Institution, man’s wisdom and 
benevolence can make it. 

Before examining the objections, that are 


must exist, and operate, necessarily to the 
uisadvantage of the colored population, in 
this country ?—and, also, why Africa must 
be harmed by it? The interest, which the 
Society has awakened in behalf of the Afri- 
can race—the thousands it has aroused to 
labor for the redemption of that race—cer- 
tainly prove nosuch necessity. Where then 
can that necessity be found ? 
inferred from what the Society hasdone. It 
13 to be found alone in that @ priori theory of 
pol — which its opponents have con- 


‘the honorable and pious men, who conduct 


ithe affairs of the Society, to justify the sus- | 


/picion, that they could be guilty of such | tian towns upon it. It is creditable to the | North, it may have.‘free course.’ Justice | they did, they stole large numbers of the na- | assembly and church of the first-born i 


r 


others, who were anxious to go? 


| mous opposition of the colored people of this 


‘ sae et /baseness and wickedness; and of such a! 
ing already cast oif all its remediable errors, 


violation of the very letter of its Constitu- | 
tion ?—and, as they desired to build up their | 
Colony, what policy could have prompted | 
them to send men to it, who were unwilling | 


‘ . ok. ae “a b> ,to go, and who would, of course, be destruc- | 
raised to the nature of the Colonization So- | 
ciety, let ime inquire, why such a Society | 


tive malcontents in it ?—and to do this too, | 
when there were hundre Is and thousands of'| 
But, we | 
are told on the authority of Dr. Cox, whose | 
eminence both for genius and piety, I take 
great pleasure in conceding, of the ‘unani- 


country’ to emigrate to Africa; and that the 


It cannot be} 


Colonization Society is therefore ‘ annihila- 
ted.’ The Society still lives, however: and 
lives too in new beauty and promise: and 
the Doctor was, therefore, mistaken in the 


| premises, whence he inferred its death. But | 


Gain from them the admission, | 


that the Society was not founded in the prej- | 


udice against our people of color; and they 
will nevertheless maintain, that it must aue- 
ment that prejudice, because its very plan 
implies, that this people cannot be elevated 
here. In this, we have one of their Jeading 
objections to the nature of the Society. In at- 
tempting to dispose of it, we will admit, that 
the plan of the Socicty does imply what it is 
hore charged with implying: and then does it 
follow, that itis fairly taxable with the au- 
thorship of any share of this prejudice 2 ‘T} 
ood mea, who projected the Society, saw, 
in their own country, a class of persons, who, 


mockery of freedom; were persecuted and 
down-trodden ; and were studiously preelud- 
ed by the laws, and by sentiments and cus- 
toms, even stronger than the laws, from im- 
proving their condition. 


countrymen, and supplicating God for His 
direction, they were led to the attempt of 
providing on a foreign shore an asylum for 
such of these victims of prejudico, as might 
choose to go to it;—an asylum, where un- 
fettered and unawed by the humiliating re- 
lations, which they bore to-vards their su- 
periors here, and where, no lonzer epposed 
by wicked laws, they woo!d tyare scope for 
the play of their energies, and for raising 


the Doctor probably meant no more than 
this; and, if so, he is nearly right—tiat the 
colored people would all rather remain here | 
than go to Africa, could they but enjoy the 
privileges which they desire, and to which 
the Doctor and I equally think that they are 


entitled. He surely meant no more than|ty was founded; and which ever as been South, no one thinks of going there for the | of our colonization on the natives of Africa. | in our colonies; and, especially, afte 


| nization Society takes of its nature and ten- character? 


the Colonies planted by him.’ I am not 


missionaries, who died a hundred years 2°, 


the danger there would be of the slave trad- | part, its tendencies are either cramped and | called on to give an opinion of their piety: (are not this day among the living. We trust 
er getting ship stores in civilized and Chris- | perverted, or resisted altogether: but, atthe | but, among other and worse things, which | that they now constitute a part of the gener 


discernment of our countrymen, that they ‘and kindness to the man of color being tives and sent them to Europe, to be suld as Heaven.” Were I asked for a strik 

. Pa . ° ° . ~ ‘ e ° | ° : om . - ] sal 
were not plied, a long time, with this objec- | among its first principles, it would be absurd | slaves; and history grossly wrongs him, if stance of the benefits of this ‘colonial © 
to look into a community, which oppresses | Columbus himself did not send, at one time, | tianity,’ I would refer the inquirer to the! 


tion to the Colonization Society. 
Mr. Birney also believes, that the Society | him, for any thing like a full and fair exhibi- | 


five hundred of them to be sold at Seville. 
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‘that it preserved peace in Pennsylvania‘ 


must, from its nature, prove injurious to Af-| tion of its practical character. We may In the darkness of that age,evenapious man tween the Indians and colonists for mo 


| | 


rica: and we will now see, whether all the learn something of the views and feelings of | might do this: for, in a far more enlightened | than seventy years from the foundation 0 
grounds of his belief are good. The reader) the slaveholder by his opinions and treat-| one, the unquestionably pious John Newton | the Colony: that, in all that time, bet 0 
will excuse my frequent reference to Mr.| ment of the Society: but to learn what are | was guilty of a similar crime. I can easily violent death oceurred between the parties: 
Birney’s letter. It is net to be denied, that its free and happiest bearings, we must go | believe, and I do believe, that Columbus is’ and, that in this case, to use the languaz’“ 
it has exerted a strong influence, at the elsewhere. We may learn something of the |in Heaven: for, with all my abhorrence of | my friend Robert Vaux’s Anniversary Dis 


North, against the Colonization Society : and | character of a family, by its resistance orj|slaveholding, I am rot of the number of course before the Pennsylvania Histones! 
[ have much reason to believe, that the por-| perversion of the Bible: but, to learn what) those, who consign all our Southern slave-| Society, ‘they (the Indians) were 80 ‘3 


consideration, has been very powerful to opement of its power, we look into the | ney means to be understood to say, that the | of Pennsylvania to do them justice an’ 
weaken the attachment to the Society, of that ‘meek’ family, who submit to its teachings, | colonists we have sent, or may hereaftersend | vent or punish all such abuses in future, 








‘ 


tion of ,it, which we are now to bring under the Bible is, and to witness the happy devel- | holders to perdition. Now, unless Mr. Bir-| satisfied of the sincerity of the governme! 


p re- 


that 


class of its members, who value it inainly, if and whom ‘He will teach his way! Is it! to Africa, will be as ignorant and regardless | remarkable as it may seem, the Indians 


| Not entirely, for its probable benefits to Afri- said, that, as the South is the region where | 
ca. Here let me premise, that the views, we most wish the Colonization Society to | 


which a slaveholdiag member of the Colo- take effect, we should go there to learn its! 


of the true principles of Christianity, and as 
insengible to the rights and happiness of the 
natives,as were the Spanish colonists to those 


: IIow would the Anti-Slavery of our Aborigines; and that the people of| ence upon our minds, when we make up st 
dencies, have but little authority with my- Society, whose operations look quite as much the United States will stand ready, as did | estimate of the bearing of British Col 


terceded for the murderer (a white man)* 
ithe difficulty was settled.’ Such fa re 
have adverted to should have no smell int’ 


niza- 


self. The fact, that he continues to be a. to the same region, like to take its character | the people of Spain, to purchase the enslaved | tion, on our Indians. 


slaveholder satisfies me, that he has not im-| from the testimony of the South? Whilst, natives from the colonists—then he should | 


But I will not deny, that whatever ~ 


bibed that spirit of kindness and justice to- | it is true, we are interested to study the! not have quoted this instance of Spanish | causes there were to hasten the destruction 
wards the man of color, in which the Socie- bearings of both these Institutions on the ) colonization to illustrate the probable effects | of the tribes of the North, there were man) 


r their 
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this; for he knows, that great humbers of | and ever will be the spring—I will not say,| most valuable lessons on their nature and | But, he cannot wish to be so understood. degeneration for a half or 4 whole ema 
them are kept from going to Africa, by noth- | of all its legitimate operations—but certain- | proper character. The presses, which have| He cannot wish to wrong, so cruelly, the} The spirit of conquest and of unright® 


ing but the want of means to get there;|ly of the most important and precious of been so eager to circulate Mr. Birney’s character of our colonists and that of his own | gain invaded the colonies: and, wors 


,and, if it be but to escape from the white 
/man’s prejudice against them, that they are | 


10 | 


them beyond it, it should be humored and 
~ | Strengthened. 
With hearts, bleed- | 


ing with compassion, for these wretched | of the reach of that prejudice, which de- | 


4 
} 
| 
\ 
t 
} 


! 


willing to go, he surely would not blame the | 


Society for this prejudice ; and, as surely, he | non-slaveholder, is out of his place, when in’ public receive, as the true character of the | illustration, which recognizes no distinction | population. 


is not the man to commend the worse than, 


. naga 3 | stoic philosophy, of which we have just been | 
thoug': nominally free, were cursed with the | ‘ 


speaking, and which would continue these | 
wretched fellow-men within the withering 
reach of this prejudice, lest by removing 


Because it benevolently aids 
in removing some of our colered people out 


mands their expulsion from the country, 
Doctor Cox could no more think of loading 
the Society with the sin of that prejudice, 
than he would of implicating me in the sin 
of the husband’s hatred, because, instead of 
forcing his wife upon his presence, I adopt-/ 
ed the more hamane and Christian policy of 





them. Far am I from using this language views of the Colonization Society, many of countrymen. I will rather believe, that he /all, strong drink came and wrought it 
e ° a ~ - . - P - . . ‘ _ a 7 r "aC 
with the view of censuring the slaveholder,| which he took of the Institution whilst he | wrote this part of his letter hastily ; and, | dening work in therm, and thence ¥# 


or of intimating, that he, any more than a was a slaveholder, would not like to have the 


the Colonization Society. [ would, that all Anti-Slavery Society, the ‘cut throat’ char- | 
the slaveholders in the land belonged to it:| acter, which s!aveholders give to it. | 
for there are objects to promote in that con- 


that were he to re-write it, he would omit an 


between the spirit of conquest and gain, that 
prompted Spanish colonization, and the spirit , 


What I have thus said ef Mr. Birney, will / of benevolence, in which he admits the Colo- | 


nection, aside from the direct and primary pevhaps serve to show in some measure, | nization Society was founded, and is, of 
one of benefiting the man of color, which | how tiat intelligent and good man, from his | course. carried on by that ‘large majority | ° 
are interesting to themselves, in common, disadvantageous circumstances and rela-| of its friends, to whom he accords ‘stainless | by them, goes to prove that wide differen” 
with others ;—objects of the deepest inter- tions, came to conceive some of his erro-| purity of motive, in what they have done, and | of condition and character between 2 
est, for instance, to the political economist, neous views of the Colonization Society, and! are doing.’ 


the statesman and the patriot. But, espec- | of the designs of the great body of its friends, | 
ially, would I have them all connected with’ in supporting it. Or é 


. , One of these erroneous | make out for his position, by his reference to 
it, to the end, that they might thereby con-) views is to be found in his supposition, that | the pilgrim fathers of New-England,’ and 
ceive a greatly increased interest in its be- | Colonizationists look to their Society to ac-/! to William Penn’s colony. In the first place, } 
nevolent character, and be brought more | complish all that is necessary for our color-| how wide is the difference between the con- 4 
within the reach of its indirect anti-slavery | ed people: whereas the great majority of | dition and character, of the Aborigines, with | believe, that its garments have been 10% 


Now, let us see, how much Mr. Birney can 
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in broad streams of death over the na 4 


But these chief causes aio 
struction, which I have instanced, and pee 
are the same, that have long borne Stel 
mighty power on devoted Africa, will,1™ ot 
fain hope, soon cease to afflict en = 
her people have not been almost apn! ilat 


ttempte? 


and our Aborigines, which I have 4 oi 
n ere 
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as fast 
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objects, and operations, have found their at- happy people. No wonder, however, that' These natives are partially civilized, as their 
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gerne , yisionary to hope for this, the Lord was carried into the wilderness: | sionaries, would have to encounter in carry-| with the view of cliweking the siave trade, 


and rendered permanent among them, with- | 


oassions and practices of our) out their civilization. Civilization is to the | besides Dr. Philip’s opinions, in favor of the }desien %% but & make the commision of the 
«dhe Anti-Slavery Society be as- Christian religion what the body is to the! position, that American Colonization on thé}bin as difficult as they can. But to say that 
: sbhi rrence of war and of slavery soul: andthe body must be prepared and | coast of Africa furnishes facilities and helos fthey are useless, because they are not so 
-mperance and of the otherstrong cared for, if the spirit 1s to be retained upon to the means ordinarily used by the charchd padi 

» our fallen world, will, un-/ earth. The blessings of civilization are a! for prosecuting the work of Christianizi 
cent broad and bright illumina- few of the blessings, which the Christian | and civilizing a heathen country. Nevég viiards and’ prisons and gibbets are to be 

» God has graciously cast over religion scatters in her progress to immor-' before the American Colonization Society’ abandoned ; and that the only duty of the | 
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when His people shal unitedly | favorable to the fruits of Christianity: and, you wish for additional illustration or infor-;—may nothing be done to obstruct and limit, 
But, ain I told, that it | after repeated trials, we have found that) mation. Let me have all the objections | the slave trade, until the spirit of abolition | 
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ed for it; and that such an evidence is great- 
ly needed to remove the prevalent migson- 


d against it?—and of being pursued by a 
sirit, which, for ferocity and indiscriminate - 
nes of havoc, rivals even Vandalism itself ? 
Is There fio in the history of this Insti- 
tution, whicly was may Epente existence, as 
one of its founders is said'to have pray- 
ed otker of our benevolent Institutions into 


ceptions, respecting the nature and powers of}#xistence ; which has been sustained in its 


be y. It is true that these |this people—is plain, beyond all dispute. 


But, it will be said: ‘Admitting that this 







evidence will have th ings, 
yet why go all the way to Jism ate | 
it? Why @dtip create a 
here ?” Dswer is at d: ‘Because 


the wick@f prejudices of the whites will 
not suffer it to be created here :—because 


these prejudices will not suffer a fair exper- 


iment to be made, within the limits of this 
nation, on the capacities of the colored peo- 
ple.’ The Rev. Dr. Spring bas been much 
censured for saying, that the colored map 





ox ¢ human duty, advance in the | tality: but they are to be cherished for her | began its operations, were missions to Af- | community, in relation to crimes, is to per- | cannot rise in New England. He doubtless 

with po very unt qual pace ; and that own sake, as well as for ours, as they are | rica undertaken by the American churches. suade, if they can, those who are guilty of| intended no more in this remark, than that 
jjates on the fallofone andthe necessary to perpetuate her reign and ex- | Peculiar, as were her claims on these church- | them, to ‘go and sin no more.’ We spoke | these prejudices will not let him rise there. 

» others ;—on the deliverance tend her conquests. es, they had never, up to that time, sent her | of the Jaws and colonies, in the light of their! But the influences, which will come from 

») the curse of slavery and the Because multitudesin England and Amer- \ one herald of the cross. Nor is there niuch | bearing on the slave trade only. But the ; Africa, fraught with immeasurable blessings 

. and yet, on her continued af-|jca have Jost their religion, to which they | probability that they would have sent one, | happy ‘agency of the colonies, in respect to| to our colored people, will be, not solely the 

|», war and intemperance,—has no are indebted for their civilization, many pi- | up to the present time, had the Society no: |the slave trade, is not all to be seen in this| cirect and immediate influences of the colo- 

‘- going $0, either in providence or | ous people make light of civilization as con- | been formed. ‘Two other facts in this con- | light. Whilst, on the one hand, the slave| nies. They will be, still more, the influen- 

; nected with the labors of missionaries; but | nexion, claim the reader’s attention. The | trader trem¥les before their physical power; | ces evolved by that progressive regeneration 

frther remarks on the bearing of it should never be lost sight of, that if men | first is, that, since the Society began its set- | on the other, the whole body of their influ-}of Africa, which our own colonies and those 

gtion Society on Africa, [ shall may retain their civilization, after they have |tlements in Africa, the various Christian de-)} ence on the natives js suited to wean them( of other nations on her coasts will be main- 

y quit the defensive, to which I Jost their religion, that there can be no re-| nominations of our country have sent thither | from a traffic which in their intercourse with |Jv instrumental in accomplishing. To use 

vo confined myself on this ; topic, | jigion in such a country as this, without civ- | a considerable number of missionaries: and | the colonists, they ‘are fast Jearning. is every | language somewhat similar to that which ] 

ths bearing Is not only, hot jlization: and that it can have no perma- | the other is, that they have all chosen their| way disadvantageous and ruinous to them-| used on a former occasion—Africa, whom 

tively and immensely good. nent abode among us, if that civilization | stations within the limits of Liberia! Wheth-, selygs. _ Before leaving this topic, I wiil| guilty Christian nations have for centuries 

i asked, must we have a Coloni- does not shoot up into regular and good gov- | er they acted wisely, in availing. themselves | quo “two paragraphs. from an address of combined to keep down to the lowest point 

Society to Christianize and Clviiiz® | ernment.’ _ of our settlements to promote their objects, ; Rev. Dr. Beecher, one the most distinguish- | of degradation, is already beginning to rise, 

“4: Way, in her case, einploy means — Pr, Philip says again: ‘The next ques-|I do not say. Let those who think that the ed advocates of the Colonization Society, | and enter upon the redemption of her char- 

i go different from the means €m- tion which occvrs to me, and which | shall! missionaries should have shun Liberia, }which serve to show, in the first place, the acter. She is beginning to clothe herself 

by the Church to Christianize and answer, as briefly as possible, is, as to the | controvert the point with iggaltac great importance of abolishing the slave} with the garments of civilization, and to 

» other portions of the heathen world? manner, in which we may expect the gos-\sent them out, and approve the use’ trade@on the African coast, and that colonies |aweken throughout the earth a respect for 

_qurer allow his inisapprehensions pe! to proceed in its advances over this vast | which they made of the settlements of the+ eos suitable means for abolishing it;| her name and her people. This respect will 

+ to be corrected ? ile mistak- and benighted continent. Reasouing trom Colonization Society, to promote the great! and secondly, that these colonies, instead of | ere long be felt even by the slaveholder him- 

on the Colonization Society 4S the circumstances of this colony, from what | work of gospelizing Africa. The Swiss fhis- being hindrances to missionary operations ‘self; and he will shrink from the sinful and 

| py its friends, in exclusion of the js to be learned of the progress of Christian- | sionaries to Africa gave similar testimghy in| there, are indispensable to the safety of these | odious relation, which he bears to such a 
-yeans for accomplishing such an) jty from history, and trom what has come favor of those settlements. Within tie last) operations. |people. ‘The hapless slayeswhom he once 
“yyereas, it is employed but as aux- under my own observation, my decided opin- | year, the American Board of Commis$ioners| * But the influence of the slave trade over | regarded as but a few #@m@yes above the 
jut why, continues the in- jon is, that the progress of Christianity in for foreign missions sent out MessrsgWilson | the petty kings on the coast and in the inte- | brute, will then present’ If before his 

» auxiliary means needed in the Africa must be slow; that its light must ra- | & Wynkoop, to explore a portion of Western | rior is such, as renders impossible the estab- | master’s mind, under associations, so altered 
-\frca, any more than in another diate from certain well chosen positions; Africa, and to fix on a site for a missionary lishment of mere Missionary stations. Fast | and elevating, that the master wil] recognize 
Even if they were not, yet, if Prov-) and, that the districts in the neighborhood station. They, also, after balancing the ad- | as they could be planted, they would be in-|in him a fellow man anda brother ;—and the 

s castthem in our way, it would of the first position chosen, should be en- vantages and disadvantages of the indirect’ stigated to cut them off, with moral certain-| rod of the oppressor will fall to the ground, 
 rejectthem: aad, it seems very lightened; and, that every new missionary | connexion, which would necessarily exist, ! ty.’ and ‘the oppressed go free.’ For a little 

,tiat our country has advan- establishment must keep what has been in that case, between the station and the| — ‘In these circumstances, moral protection} time longer, the white man may be able to 
_pecularly numerous and great, as gained, while it is extending its conquests | colony of the Maryland Colonization Socie-| would not avail. The great expense, and} continue his oppression of the black ;—but, 


vations to do good to Africa. in tue regions beyond it. ‘The growth of ty, made the location within the limits of Li-| the inconstant elements, render the exclu-| when Africa ‘shall have taken her place 
wii quote from the Rey. Dr. Phil- | Christiamty in such a country should be like | beria, and on ground, just then purchased! sion of the slave pirate from access impossi- | among the nations of the earth,’ and the in- 


rs to show, that means additional | that of an empire, which is enriched and by that Society. They have since returned. | ble. 
wuich the Church employs in other strengthened by every inch of new territory, , The Board have sanctioned the location, and, these must be colonial establishments, 
_ are, if not indispensable, yet) which extends the line of its frontier. What | within a few weeks, Mr. and ‘Mrs. Wilson, stretched along the coast, conciliating the 


fant inthe work of Christianizing 


ng Africa. Tt willbe readily ad-) of the materials accumulated in this manner, ! Palmas, where their station will be in the | merce for traffic in the souls and bodies of 
i De. Philip’s long residence in the conquests still to be made, become easy | very settlement of the Maryland Coloniza-) men.’ 

{his eminent wisdom and piety, andrapid. Every new village, broughtwith- tion Society :—a, settlement, by the way./ 
pinions, respecting the peculiar-| in the pale of the Church, increases her re- | which has been unusually and wonderfully Society, though they were constrained to 
ral condition and moral wants, | sources, and adds to the efliciency of her) marked with the approbation of Heaven. t 


respect, than can be reasonably 


is gained is by this means secured; and out! 


native agency. By this means, in going 


There must be land defences, and} 
have been commisstediedto proceed to Cape | natives, and substituting a healthful com- 


But the opponents of the Colonization 





admit, that it will probably do good, immense 
The enemies of American Colonization in| good, to Africa, would still deny, that it will 


fluences of her regeneration shall pervade 
all these mations, and the colored man, wher- 
ever his lot may be cast, shall feel these in- 
fluences coming over his own benumbed, de- 
pressed spirit, awakening and elevating it to 
the dignity of his noble being :—who will 
then be found with enough of hardiness and 
imperviousness to moral influences to con- 
tinue to hold her children in bondage ? 
When the time shall come for our having a 


rthose of any other man. Dr.’ forth to fresh conquests, she becomes to her / Africa will not say that the missionaries pre-, exert any beneficial influences on the con-| measure of that reciprocal intercourse and 


‘So far as our plans for the fu-| enemies ‘bright as the sun, clear as the ferred Liberia, on aceount of its peculiar | dition and character of the colored people in 


vent of Africa are concerned, 
s settlement (Liberia) as full of} 


this uniappy continent. Halfa missionary societies to your new and inter- |—but the sickliest part of the whole earth. 


ich colonies, conducted on Christian 
} 


might be the means, under the and due attention to the schools of Liberia, | to the best interests of Africa 1s to be ap- | now add some remarks to show the probabil- 
ssing, of regenerating this degra- | the foundation of a future empire may be! prehended from the British and American | ity, that its operations in Africa will special- 
of the globe. Every prospec- laid in that settlement, that may ina short | colonies on her coast. These colonies will | ly benefit te colored population of our own 
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moon, and terrible as an army with banners. 


) 


science, which we now have with Europe; 


_healthiness:—for, themselves being judges, this country. That its operations, at home, | when African ships, manned and owned by 


‘Every aid should be afforded by your itis not only the sickliest part of the coast | are suited to exert, and have already exert- | Africans, shall be in our ports; when A/{ri- 


esting settlement. By an efficient ministry | 


u \ed, such influences, I have, in former parts 
Now, I would not deny, that much danger | of this essay, attempted to prove: and I will 


can governments shall be officially repre- 
sented in our cities and at the seat of our 
government; and when intelligent Africans | 
shall visit our country, and receive, at our 


‘hands, those attentions, of which every inte/- 


for the improvement of Africa | time do much to evangelize the surrounding | be fountains of evil, as well as of good to! country. 1 do not suppose, that any consid- | ligent foreigner is sure ; then will there be 
we in it the seminal principles of country to a great extent.—When the gov-|her. But I ask, have we not far more to} erable proportion of our colored people—at | moral influences at work oneaet us, tha’ 


ent; and no better plan can ernment of that country has gained the con-| hope than to fear from them ?—and I ask, (least, of this generation—will emigrate to 
ved for laying the foundations of) fidence of the nations beyond it, multitudes if the city of New-York were translated to! Africa. That those who do, will, in gener- 
governments than that which this’ of those nations will put themselves under) Africa, would not the church of Christ re- | al, greatly improve their circumstances and 
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r vilement presents.—Properly con- | its protection, and among such people you )joice in so mighty an instrument for renova- 


new coleny may become an ex 


e, which may be the means of | 


Jessings of civilization and 


ent 


‘vast portion of this divided and | happily expressed than they have been by one | them neutralized by those other influences, | which springs from the prospect of the hap- 


sys again: * Missionaries will 
fiulties to encounter in this) by pursuing the object now in view, a few | to clothe her with living and spiritual beauty. | slaveholders. 
demoralized state of the peo- of the free blacks of good character could , Nor would it be that the city would act, of| 


will find employinent for a large body of} 
missionaries. 

* My views on this subject cannot be more | 
of your own countrymen, the late Rev, Sam- | 
uel J. Mills, in the following extract :—* If) 


elevate their€haracter, I have no doubt. 
ting her? Polluting and deadly as would} But there is né motive, impelling me to ex- 
be many of the influences, from such a) ertions for the Colonization Society, which 
source, the Christian would expect to see | is more powerful and dehghtfu) than that, 


which would travel out from that city to! py and resistless reflex influences of its col- 
wake up Africa from her moral death, and | onies on this country, and especially on our 





| The leading objection to the liberation of 


| of the Mahomedans among | be settled in any part of the Atrican coast, | itself only, on that benighted continent. All 'their slaves, put forth by our slaveholders, | 


will speedily relieve both our ‘Slavbvand_ our 


arduous labors by the contributions and 
prayers of the Church; and has beensmiled 


(on by Heaven, as was never any other Col- 


onization enterprise ;—is theré nothing, I ask, 
in such pertions of its Atory, toenttle itto 
exemption from rash and ruthléss. hands; 
and to commend it, in all its past-und pres- 
ent and future errors, to geatie and patient 
and prayerful correcuon? One would have 
; thought, that when such an Institution had 
| erred, Christians would ssse:nble around it 
to wash out its faults with their tears, rather 
than abandon themselves to ur.restrained and 
savage exultation over its anticipated ‘ funer- 
al.’ (1) ‘But no? says the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety :—‘the American Colonization Seciety, 
under whatever modifications, and by whom- 
scever supported, must be abandoned ; its 
colony, though it should become a paradise, 
must be broken up ; and, even, the very princi- 
ple of Colonization must bi: abjured Jorever !? 
The general tone of its publications, respec- 
ting the Colonization Scc icty, fully bears me 
out in this assertion. Instance the language 
of the ‘ Anti-Slavery Reyorter’—a_periodi- 
cal, which, as well as the * Financipator, isa 
confessed organ of the Anu-Slavery Society 
—and is, indeed, published at the charges 
of the Society. In the ‘Ith No. of the Re- 
porter, the Society says: ‘We regard the 
Colonization scheme, under whatever mo 

fications and by whomseever advocated, as 
but the outbreaking of tliat spirit of slavery, 
which rivets the chains of 2,000,000 of our 
brethren. But, if they (the Colonization So- 
ciety) could make Liberia a paradise, the 
plan would be liable to two fatal cbjections. 
We shall never cease to oppese this plan, 
till it is explicitly given up, and the flag of 
Colonization struck from the mast.’ Mr. Bir- 
ney’s letter accords with this language, in 
recommending, that ‘this community be ut- 
terly divorced from colonization in all its 
parts and measures.’ The two objections 
aforesaid have been referred to in this essay. 
But the members of the Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty will perhaps tell me, that there is one rea- 
son for justifying the war of extermination 
its Society is waging against the Coloniza- 
tion Society which I have not referred to. 
This reason is, that the Colonization Society 
has become the Institution—tie very prop- 
erty and organ of the wicked and vile, who 
have recently gathered around it in large 
numbers. 1 admit, that this description of 
petsons have, of late, manifested, in a way 
characteristic of themselves, their partiality 
for the Institution; and that, on this account, 
it is in bad odor with many good men, who 
have not taken the pains to search into the 
principal canse of the recent and undesirable 
clustering about it. Such is this principal 
cause, however, that, so far from justifying 
good men in divorcing the Colonization So- 
ciety frem their hearts, and seeking its de- 
struction ; and, so far from furnishing any 
proper ground to censure it, for this acces- 
sion of unsought and unwelcome friends ; 
it is a cause which authorizes me to charge, 
as I now most solemnly do, the chief blame 
of this greatest calamity, that the Coloniza- 
tion Society ever suffered, on the Anti-Sla- 








freeman of color of their present degrading 
and mortifying relations to society. The 


very Society itself. Did the wicked and the 
st any partiality for the Coloniza- 
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source,’ is searcely Jess applicable to our col- | ago? No—they previously either neglected, 


ored people, than it is to waters. 


It is very orhated ard-reviled it, as 


theysdidernd still 


difficult for them to rise in the world’s esteem | do, our other Benevolent Institutions. But, 


above the moral level of their ‘father land’ | 


—for they are always associated with that 
land. But, let Africa become civilized, and 
there will bea moral impossibility in the way 
of continuing to hold her children amongst 
us in bondage, such as we should have te 


i incidental manner, our travel-| they might be the means of introducing civ-| the nations which sympathized with poor is, that, when emancipated, they would be | encounter in an attempt to reduce toslavery 
’ . ¢ é R . “ a Pp A ° 90 . 
shed us with faets, the impor- | ilization and religion among the barbarous | down-trodden Africa, would pour their be- incapable of providing for themselves, and! the sons of England or France on our shores, 


i they did not seem to be nations already there. 


vich clearly show, that the Apos- 
Koran are numerous and indefat- 
inds of the Niger. There is 
nthe doetrines of the Koran ex- 
favorable to the dominion of its 
nsuch a country as Africa. They 
savage to the condition of the bar- 
itas there is nothing in them to raise 
easemi-barbarous state, and there 
ng inthem to prevent a higher 
» scale of civilization, a Christian 
nity inthe centre of Africa, keeping 


nt communication with America, | largeness and comprehension of Mr. Mills’ | 
| views, 


n gain the ascendency in that quar- 
you plant another colony like 
Liberia on the banks of the Niger 
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ethe means of rolling back the 
Mahomedanism, which appears to 
setin with so strong a current from 
N mh, andof establishing a Christian 
ntre of Africa. If this is im- 

ission may be undertaken on 

les; but the conducting of 

not be left to ordinary men: and 

are to engage in it, should co 
mbers, and with resources at their 
which a great impression 

be expected. <A solitary indi- 

ay do much among a reading peo- 

“l many principles in com- 
self, to which he ean appeal 
sses to their understandings and 
T hearts, But, in such a country as 
w mi st concentrate our strength, 


sion of every inch we 

{make use of the resources 

de able to raise upon for the f 
pon it lor the fur- 


n of our conquests. 
revalont 
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ssionaries in Atrica, as a man 
tie lands of the United States 


and leave them to the rain and 
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ir experience has shown the 
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taught us, that, if 
ed in our object, a more ex- 
rious system of cultivating 
» the trees of the field, 
isin rearing the first 
len that has risen toa suffi- 
fit to afford shelter, every new 
Sapling should be planted, 
Tits protection. 
ng Choice of a situation for a mis- 
wt & Country, that would repay 
ain M the soil, and having, if 
‘ * water communication with the 
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Their settlement | 
might increase gradually, and some might, | 
in a suitable time, go out from that settle- | 
ment and form others, and prove the occa-| 
sion of great wood.” 

‘The memoirs of that interesting man did | 
not come into my hands, till a few days ago, | 
and till [had written my own sentiments | 
upon this subject. Mentioning to a friend | 
that I was very anxious to see something re- | 


specting the settlement of Liberia, the me- | 


/moir of Mills was put into my hands, and in 


perusing it | was very much struck with the 


‘There is so exact a correspondence be- 
tween his views as to the best mode of evan- | 
gelizing and civilizing Africa, and my own, 
that the one seemed to me, as if it were a 
copy of the ether. From the first notice [| 
lad of your settlement of Liberia, I contem- | 
plated it under the same aspects as those, | 
under which Mr. Mills appeared to have | 
viewed it, when he was sacrificing his health 
and life for its establishment. And I can- 
nothelp feeling surprised that Mr. Mills with 
his opportunities should have arrived 80 soon 
at the just conclusions, to which he had 
come on this subject. 

‘The whole of Mr. Mills’ memoirs, (which | 
I have perused at one sitting,) convinces me, 
that, from ycur intercourse with the native | 
tribes of America, or some other cause, you | 
have much more enlarged views on this sub- | 
ject, than are, generally speaking, to be_ 
found in England. But however far you} 
may have got before my countrymen on this 
point, you will not be displeased to find, that 
the fruit of fourteen years’ experience, which | 
I have had in Africa, goes to confirm the 
views of your own enlightened and lament- 
ed countryman. 

‘The details I have already given of the 
history of the Griquas, while they illustrate 
the elevating power of Christian princi- 
ples and Christian education, confirm what 
[ have said, as to the manner in which you 
may expect the gospel to be propagated by 
means of your new and interesting colony 
onthe African continent.’ 

Dr. Philip closes the communication, from 
which I have quoted, in the following lan- 
guage: *T'o heal the wounds of Africa—to 
remove the evils generated on this unhappy 
continent by the nefarious slave trade—to 
raise minds long embruted by the avarice | 
and cruel selfishness of civilized nations—to 
cover Africa with Christian churches and 
Christian schools—and to conduct the pro- 
cess of civilization from the first germina- | 
tion of the seed in the minds of individuals, 
till it shall cover with its shade, and enrich 
with its fruits, the moral wastes of this des- 
olated quarter of the globe—is an underta- 


success will, under the blessing of God, de- 
pend on the character of the agency you, 


to locate them- | may employ, and the wisdom of the measures | 


you may adopt, you cannot do me a greater 


| doubtless often, very often, tempted to wish, | perceives, that a great point would be gain- | 


nevolence into her bosom through this city. would, consequently, be worse situated, than | To my countrymen, who are in chains, let 


Many persons seem to think, that the only | they now are. This objection is sincerely | 
effectual and suitable way of evangelizing a | held by many of them: and, where it is but 
heathen nation, is to shut out from it the in-!a mere pretext for continuing their fellow 
fluence of the world. If, for argument’s | menin bondage, it is immensely important to 
sake, it were admitted, that this would be | the cause of abolition, that its fallacy should 
the best way, were it a practicable one, the ;}be shown. That this objection should pre-| 
admission would avail nothing, because such | vail amongst those slaveholders, who look on 
a way is not practicable. It may be practi-|the negro, as holding but a midway place | 
cable, besure, in the case of the handful of | between man and the brute; and amongst | 
the Esquimaux, and some of the tribes in| those also, who live habitually unmindful of | 
the frozen regions of the earth; but in the | the fact, that he and they have a common rank | 
case of those heathen nations, which lie in| in the scale of existence, is not surprising : | 
the track of the world’s intercourse, a little | and,that some of our slaveholders deliberate- | 
reflection shows its impracticableness. The | ly deny, that the negro is ‘ created in the im- | 
church has no power thus to insulate a peo-/ age of God; and that most of them seldom | 
ple :—no power to divert or dry upthestreams|think of the dignity and responsibility of} 
of commercial and international intercourse, | his being, and have, continually, need to be | 
whose influences, on the country she is en- | admonished of the truth, that he is a man— 
deavoring to evangelize, are so justly dread-| are propositions too obviously true to be | 
ed by her. Her proper business, in respect | gainsayed. The excellent Mills, who had so | 
to those streams, is to labor to sanctify them, | useful and so honorable a share in laying the | 
and to make even the whole commerce and foundations of the Colonization Society, re-| 
intercommunication of the nations of the marked, after returning from one of his tours | 
earth minister to the whole earth’s salvation. | through the Southern Stutes: ‘ More or less | 
Our missionaries on the Sandwich Islands, of the Slaveholders soberly maintain, that | 
when contending against the pernicious in-| the peeple of color have no souls.’ a 
fluences of corrupt crews in their ports, are | Now, the intelligent friend of abolition 


that the frail people over whom their solici- ed in his cause, by the removal of these er- | 


tude watches day and night, were entirely rors, which so many slaveholders entertain, | from civil office. Suchan exclusion will not 
and forever estranged from the rest of the or affect to entertain, respecting the nature | be quietly submitted to by them. Efforts to 
world. But they are sensible that, in pro- of the negro, and his capabilities for self-im- | gain their merited participation in the Gov- 
The American Colonization! ernment may be protracted by that oppress- 
the spread of Christianity and civilization | Society, in its operations on the coast of Af-| ed people through several generations ; but, 


portion to the success of their labors, and | provement. 


the bleeding Mother becomes erect, her out- 


me therefore say : ‘Look to Africa for many 
of your brightest hopes. The world’s inter- 
est in her, will awaken itssympathy for you: 
her ratio of elevation will be yours: and, ere 


cast children will rise up from the dust and 
gore of slavery, to unite with herin the song 
of deliverance.’ 

But the colored people of this country 
have a contingent interest in our colonial 
setilements in Africa, which I have long val- 
ued, and cannot yet cease to value, although 
I have never seen it adverted to. Will this 
people, even when slavery shall have ceased 
in our land, ever attain to that equality of 
privileges with the whites, which will make 
them contented to dwell in the same land, 
and under the same government with us? 
We can hardly expect, that such justice will 
be accorded to them. Taking human na- 
ture, as it is, and as history presents it, we 
may rather expect, that our unhappy breth- 
ren, who are in bonds, will pass from slavery, 
only to become the objects of greatly in- 
creased jealousy and of new persecutions. 
The arrogance of caste will, | apprehend, 
be, as yet, but partially subdued : and, among 
many other ways, it will not fail to manifest 
itself in the exclusion of the colored people 


about that period, some good men in our 
country entered into an association for the 
promotion of the great and blessed object of 
abolishing slavery. ‘That the wicked and the 
vile should hate this Association, founded, 
so deeply, in the principles and benevolence 

of the gospel, is as natural, as it is credita- 

ble to the Association: and had not this As- 
sociation been guilty of the sin (for good 

Societies, no more than good men, are infalli- 
ble) of making violent and bitter war on the 

Colonization Society, the wicked and the 

vile would, in addition to their hatred of the 

Anti-Slavery Society, have continued to 
neglect, to hate and revile the Colonization 

Society also. But, unhappily, tie Anti-Sla- 

very Society, as we have seen, laid down, 
among its first principles, the necessity of 
destroying the Colonization Society : and no 
more faithful was the Roman Orator to incul- 
cate ‘in season and out of season’ his cele- 
brated motto, ‘Carthage must be destroyed,” 
than the Anti-Slavery Society has been to 
rally its forces for the destruction of the Col- 
onization Society. This the evil and base 
were not slow to see: and now, not because 
of any affinities between themselves and the 
Colonization Society (for had there been 
such, they would surely have been developed, 
during the previous sixteen years of its exis- 
tence ;) but, merely to spite the Anti-Slave- 
ry Society, which, from the nature of the 
objects it was pursuing; from its deserved 
character for benevolence and piety, and still 
more from its assumption of peculiarly high 
and holy principles of action, they hated it 
with a malignity, such as no other of our Be- 
nevolent Societies provoked inthem. I said, 
that there were no affinities between these 
evil and base persons and the Colonization 
Society. I am, however, constrained to ad- 
mit, that some members of the Colonization 





Society allowed themselves to return the 


among their people, that people will both at- | rica, is giving a solution of the problem, too probably, they will be efforts against ma-| warof the Anti-Slavery Society with revil- 
tract and desire the intercourse of foreign- | whether the negro is a man, and capable of | jorities increasing 1n numbers and in obsti-@ings and persecutions, and thus disgraced 
ers. They lay their aceount, therefore, with | exercising himself as a man, that will serve|nacy. Perhaps, they will come, at last, to 


having that intercoufse and trade, necessa- to put to flight these errors, which are so 
rily and ever, for good, or for ill, among the -eruelly and wickedly disparaging to him. If 
elements employed to forn. the character of the inhabitants of Liberia can, in their in- 
the Sandwich Islanders, | fancy, and under all their peculiar disadvan- 

If the views which I have taken be not | tages, sustain their political and social struc- 
erroneous, then the anxiety to shut out co- ‘tures, and wear, to so respectable an extent, 
lonial influences from the work of Christian-. the aspect of a civilised and Christian com- 
izing and ecivilizing Africa, is uncalled for.| munity; then the experiment, undertaken 
If not precisely these, yet similar influences | by the Society, of building up free and hap- 
will not fail to find their way into the work :| py States on the coast of Africa, loses much 
and it is idle to hope, that the work will be | of its doubtfulness. Hitherto the rum curse 
exclusively missionary. The other nations ‘has been upon the colony; and, no wonder 


‘despair of seeing their wrongs redressed. 
‘They may then be disposed and be able to 
organize an independent Government in the 
|Southern portion of our country; and, as 
: Mr. Jefferson, !ong ago, predicted, the whites 
‘may fly thence to the North. But, egainst 
‘this alternative, all the most cherished feel- 
ings of our hearts—the feelings of patriot- 
‘ism, of kindred, and of friendship, rise up in 
the strongest remonstrance. To what other 
/ course will this wronged and persecuted peo- 
‘ple betake themselves? They may cast 


of the earth will carry on a secular inter-| 


course with Africa, and exert an influence 
upon her: and ifthey have not their colo- 
nies on her coast, through which to do so, 
this intercourse and infiuence will probably 
be none the less hurtful for being direct and 
immediate. 

The new-born eagerness to rob the Colo- 
nization Society of all its merit, hesitates 
not to deny, that colonies on the Western 
coast of Africa will be of any avail to sup- 


press the slave trade. Nay, in that very re- | 


spect in which all once admitted that such 


colonies would do good, it is now alleged, 
| king worthy of the zeal and benevolence of | 
3 by ! your churches. And as much ef your future 
nore oO Wing the others should be Is 


as we have seen, that they will do harm. 
The only way, says the Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty, io break up the slave trade, is to abolish 
slavery and break up the market for slaves. 
It is admitted, that this is the best way—in- 
deed, that it is the only way to break it up 


» and enjoy in Christian | pleasure than to make any demands upon/entirely: and yet the admission by myself 
essinzs of Chris- | my experience you may choose to call for.} and every other abolitionist in the Jand does 
The desert is un- Question me freely onevery point, on which! not secure its adoption. But shall nothing 


—for the colony was founded long before that | their eyes abroad fora home ;—a home, which 
‘same curse began to depart from our own) Will not be cursed to them, as this land is, 
country. As yet, Russwurm is the only Jib- and may continue to be for ages, by the 
erally educated colored man in the colony ;| wicked intolerance and oppressions of caste. 
and he, unbappily, is not pious. I presume, | How natural to suppose, that to a portion of 
that there are not a dozen persons in it of them at least, the land of their origin, and 
attainments in learning, equal to what is un- | especially the colonies in it, planted, and 
derstood amongst us by a ‘respectable com- | added to from year to year, by emigranis from 
'mon edueation” Now, when a few more their own neighborhoods and families, should 
‘years shall have passed away, and whole | present more attractions, than any other por- 
|Counties and States in our own country | tion of the earth! Even a small probability, 
shall have set the example of an entire | that these colonies will afford such an asy- 
| cleansing from the pollutions of rum selling lum to a portion of our persecuted country- 
| and rum drinking, and Liberia shal] have fol- | men of some future age, is enough toendear 
‘lowed this attractive example; and when | them tous, and to justify all our expenditures 
also, there shall be a number of educated ) upon them. 
men and women in the colony, to exert a} But I must draw this already too length- 
refining and elevating power on the mass of|ened essay to a close. And now, if my 
minds around them: then will it send back | sketch of the origin, operations, and pros- 
influences of an incalculably great and hap- pes of the American Colonization Society 
py bearing on our whole country—but, es-| be not very wide of the truth—I ask, is this 
pecially, on our slaveholders and our people| an Institution, anette: the uncompro- 
of color. mising and furious hostility, which is array- 








themselves and the Society with which they 
were connected, by a community of feeling 
and action with the wicked and worthless. 

It will aid us in ascertaining the motives, 
which have prompted so many unclean and 
belligerent spirits to flock of Jate about the 
Colonization Standard, if we keep in mind 
the fact, that, though they call themselves 
Colonizationists, and talk loudly in praise of 
the Society ; yet they do not juin it, or give 
itmoney. Manifestly then, it is not frem 
motives of friendship, that they come to us. 
Nor would they come to us, at all, did they 
not flatter themselves, that, under a show of 
regard for the patriotic and benevolent ob- 
jects of the Colonization Society, they might 
indulge more effectively, their malignant ha- 
tred of the Anti-Slavery Seciety. And it is 
politic in them, not to muster by themselves, 
and under an independent flag :—lest their 
opposition to the Anti-Slavery Society might 
be construed into an approval of slavery, and 
micht therefore be disconntenanced. 

Such is the just explanation of the nature 
and of come of the causes of the new born 
attachment of thousanda of bad men in our 
country for the Colonization Seciety. And 
now, I ask, is it fair, is it Christian, in the 
Anti-Slavery Society,after having, by means, 


1. See the speech of the Rev. Mr. Ludiow, he- 
fore the Anti-Slavery Society last spring. [do not 
refer to it, to derogate from the merits of this heav- 
enly-minded man : but merely to show, how fren- 
sied even a geod man hevomes, by imprudenily 
suffering himself to be inoculated with the hatsed of 
a good thing. ’ 
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of which it should hasten to repent, driven! 
these men to the Colonization Society—to | 
make their presence there a justi/ying Cause | 
of its destruction? Rather, Jet it look cn 
this evil consequence of its hatred to the | 
Colonization Society, and%e led to contem- | 
plate how fearjul a responsibility it assumed, 


in declaring a war of extermination against 
that Society. I am confident, that 1 have 
not reasoned this puint falsely: and, if the 
Anti-Siavery Society wili only follow up the 
war it has begun on the American Bible So- 
ciety, and make that war,us bitter and re- 
Jentless, as the war against the Colonization 
Society, it will ‘ave the pleasure of seeing 
the wicked, who have hituerto despised and 
hated that Institution, flocking to its Anni- 
versaries, and shouting its praises. (1) 

And now, having exposed the fallacy of 


another ground, ou Which the destruction of | 


the Colonization Society is called for;—I 
repeat my inquiry, whether the Society shall 
be destroyed. A very large majority of the 
purest men and wisest Christians ot our 
country betieve, with all their hearts, that 
the best interests of our colured peopie are 
intimately connected with the existence and 
prosperity of this Society. Must they be 
told, that they shall not seek the welfare of 
tlus people, by means of this Society—nor, 
indeed, by uny other means, than those, 
which the intolerance of the .Anti-Slavery 
Society preseribes? A very large majority 
of such persons do aiso believe, tully and 
religiously, that, threugh this channel, much 
can be done tor Christanizing and civiliing 
Aiiica. Must they be compelied to endure 
the heart-breaking sight of seeing this chan- 
nel closed furever? One ot tue most de- 
lightiui, beaevolent and ennobling hopes, 
that ever animated the bosom of the Ameri- 
can patriot, is, that tae Western coast of 
Alrica wilh yet be fringed with American 
colonies; and that, unger the intluence ot 
their happy exampie, the Governthents of 
all that benigited continent will eome to be 
modeled after the precious free institutions 
of his own beloved country. Must tais hope 
that Africa may be thus mericanized, be 
extinguished ? Must even the dear colonies, 
which are now there, be broken up and scat- 
tered? Mustthe ‘abomination ot desolation 
stand in those holy places ¢’—and idoiatry 
again pollute the whole jength and breadth 


of Liberia ?—and the slave tactories, which | 


were once there, be re-established? Must 
the lights, which American patriotism and 
piety have for filteen years been kindling 
up, on that dark coasi—lights, on which the 
puilanthropy of the world has fixed its gaze ; 
and, to which the eyes of thousands and tens 
of thousands of native Africans are already 
turned with joyful hope ;—must these lights 
be put out forever? Must humanity fail of 
reaping a bright harvest from the precious 
seed, which has been sown there, at so great 
anexpense of treasure and lite? To all 
these inquiries, the Anti-Slavery Society 
makes an affirmative answer; and inanifests, 
in doing so, the sad effects of party spirit on 
the good men, who give tone to the Society. 
For what more striking proof could there be 
of these sad effects, than is to be found in 
this callous indifference to Africa? This 
indifference is, indeed, eminently character- 
istic of that Society. Painful, as it is, that 
it should be so, it is, nevertheless, too easily 
accounted for to be surprising. It proceeds 
from the hostility of that Society to the Colo- 
nizution Society. So much does it hate the 
laborer, that I had almost charged it with 
hating the field, in which he labors. 
benevolent men, who lead the Anti-Slavery 
Society, once had sympathy for Africa. 


Where is it now? Tlow little evidence of 


its continued existence, in the proceedings 
and organs of that Society! How little, in 
the conversation and prayers of its members ! 
In colonization among the wilds of ‘Texas 
and Canada, (notwithstanding their abjure- 
ment of the very principle of Colonization !) 
they manifest a lively interest: but with 
colonization, designed to strow the richest 
blessings among the millions of Africa, and, 
in which they should be unspeakably more 
interested, they lave nothing to do—save to 
oppose it with all their might—and tliis too, 
for no better reason, than because they are 


burning with hatred towards the agents, who 


carry it on. 

Again, we entreat these unrelenting ene- 
mies of the Colonization Society to revise 
their judgment against it; peradventure they 
may be moved, in view of the unreasonable- 


ness, vindictiveness, and severity of that | 


judgment, to reverse it. But if they shall 
still be inexorable to our calls on their jus- 
tice and their Christian sympathy and tor- 
giveness; if they shall still persist in de- 
manding the unconditional destruction of the 
Society; and, if nothing short of Uns can 
appease their implacable malevolence to- 
wards it; then, let them know, that tts friends 
are as determined as its foes, Our deter- 
mination is fixed—fixed, as the love of God 
and the love of man in our hearts—that the 
Colonization Society, under the blessing of 


Him, who never even ‘fora small moment, 


has forsaken’ it, shall continue to live !— 
and to live too, until the wrongs of the chil- 
dren of Africa amongst us are redressed ; 
until the slave trade has ceased, and the 
dark coasts which it has polluted and deso- 
lated for centuries, are overspread with the 
beautiful and holy fruits of civilization and 
the Christian religion. And, as we fear for 


the judgments of heaven on those who com- | 


init great sin, so we dare not desert the So- 
ciety, and leave Satan to rejoice over the ruin 
of all this ‘work of faith and labor of love.’ 
We know that the Society has its faults 

and our prayer is, that God will forgive them 
be some of his children who 
We know too, the 


—though there 


will not forgive them. 


greater faults of the Anti-Slavery Society ;, 


but, instead of these faults giving us the 
right or inspiring us with the desire to crush 
it, they npose on us the obvious duty of 


praying for their fi rziveness: and we pledge ' 
ourselves to this Society, never to pattern | 


after its unchristian exuitation over our er- 
rors and embarrassments:—‘for yet our 
prayer shall be also in their calamities.’ Let 
the Anti-Slavery Society hasten to correct 
jts own errors: and Jet the effort which has 
been so well begun to correct those of the 
Colonization Society, be persevered in, un- 
til, underthe blessing of God, the whole 
amount of influence of by 
be for good, and for nothing but good :—and 
to use the Janguage, so happily quoted by 
Dr. Beecher for the like purpose, let the two 


° ° . > 9 . 
Societies, which are truly ‘brethren, ‘see 


that,’ in future, they * fal! not out by the way,’| 


GERRIT SMITH. 


1. Ineonsidering the kind of friendship, whieh | 


the enemies of al! righteousness, who have recently 
clustered about the Colouization Society, bear to- 


wards it. | have thought of the auswer of a Dutech- | 


man on the Mohawk River, who was asked at the 
poll of an election, for whom he wished to vole. 
* Give me a vote tor dew dat General Myers hates, 
was his reply. All that the Dutehman aimed at, 19 
his vete, was to thwart General Myers. All that 
these enemies of righteousness aim at, in their clam- 
erous suffrages for the Colonization Society, is to 
thwart that Society, which has the uuenviable dis- 
tinction of hating it. 


The | 


th Societies shal] | 
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GERRIT SMITH’S THIRD LETTER. 
Weli—ia this number, we have done for aa oppo- 
)neut what we have never yet done for a iriead in 
| any other uumber—occupied more thau three-fourths 
ot our sheet with a single arucle. We do not like 
| to divide documehits wich are to be matters of ref 


more than a match for its ability, and will probably 
deter many trom reacuig it. Sull, itis worthy of 
au atleutive perusal—ouly it should be called a pam- 
phlet, and wot @ jeter. 





AMERICAN UNION CONVENTION. 
The convention inet in ‘Tremout Hal! on Wedues- 
is 
| day, Jan. 14, aud was called to order by Dea. Dan- 
sel Noyes of Bosiou. On motion, Hon. Wim, Reed 
of Marbebead was appomted Chairman, and Kev. 
J. W. Chickering of Bolton, Secretary. Pi ayer by 
Rev. Mr. Putuam of Portsmouth—stricty Hon-com- 
milidimsiavery designated #s *a great evil,’ and 
it was hoped that those who sought its removal, 
might be goverued by meekuess, geutleness, d&c. 
‘The chairman said, that in order to avoid all 
ueediess ayd itiating discussions, the Secretary 
would read the nouce whieh bad brought the cou- 
veution together, ‘The Secretary accordingly read 


yu inst. 

‘The chairman ten requested avy person who bad 
a plaw of organizetion prepared, to present it tor 
ihe Consideration of the conuveution. : 


waimes Of ail such persons as Wished to become mem- 
bers of the Conveniicn—which was put aud carried. 
Rev. N. Adams aud Rev. J. W. Chickering were 
appoimted tor that purpose, 

Mr. Garrisou mquired of the chairman, whether 
members were to be enrolled under the first or sec- 
oud conventional call which had appeared ia the 
Recorder, as several individuals did not vote either 
way ou the resolution jast adopted, in cousequence 
of a doubt on thisepers 


edly éecided the night of membership. 
Mr. Garrison said, that in order to determine this 
matter, he would doubt the vole upon the resolution. 
‘be chairman said, it was unuecessary—tor the 
vote was carried by a large majority. 





! 


Rev. Jacob Abbott said, that if the meeting had 





assembled tor discussion, then the resolution ought 
| not to have passed without discussion ; but the mat- 
ter had beeu privately settled. 

Rev. Mr. Phelps, (Agent of the American Anti- 
| Slavery Society,) said he did not know whether he 
| could either consistently or conscientiously become 
a member, inasmuch as he held in his haud two no- 
ltices, calling the couveution together, which con- 
flicted with each other, although signed by the same 
;cominittce. He therefore thought that au explana- 
| tion should be made to the convention. 

{ 
| 
} 
! 


Mr. Abbott replied, that the gentlemen who had 
had the subject long under consideration, did not | 
deers it best to have a public discussion im conven- | 


tion, Any reflecting man must sce that, in order to 
des patch conventional business, it must first be set- 





tec! in private. 

George Thompson, Esq. said—Mr. President, as 
| I perceive a gentleman is waiting at the pew-door, 
lto receive the names of those who are desirous of 

becoming members of this Convention, I rise to re- 
quest that the present business may be delayed, un- 
\il a preliminary question of the greatest importance 
is settled. The two requisitions calling this meet- 

| ing, are at essential variance. The one convenes it 
to discuss the expediency of forming a Society, 
while the other shuts up that question by declaring 
it already settled, and calls us together for an en- 
rely different object. Will you permit me to ask, 

| under which of these two calls we now assemble ? 

The President—The last. 


} 


ask. if there be on this the I4th of January, conven- 
led in this city, any meeting in accordance with the 


| Mr. Thompson—Will you now, sir, allow me to 
} 
| 


| requisition of Dec. 26? 
The President—I know of no other than the 
, present. 


| Mr. Charles Tappan wished to know whether that 


| individual (Mr. Thompson) had a right to speak in 
eonvention, 
| Mr. Thompson said he would thank the conven- 
| tion to settle that question. 
Rev. Joseph Tracy asked Mr. Thompson if he 
| could in his conscience believe that he (Mr. Thomp- 
son) had a right to take a seat in the convention. 
Mr. ‘Thompson—In my conscience before heaven, 
I answer, YeES—according to the terms of the first 
notice. Mr. ‘T. also expressed a wish to be inform- 
ed, whether, if the Committee had entirely set aside 
the first call, they bad 1m any form recanted their in- 


vitation therein expressed ! 
The chairman said, the gentleman should know 


at the close of the meeting, whether the gentlemen 
| who signed the notice had made any recantation, 
Mr. Phelps said, he wished to know distinetly, 


whether the Convention was beld under the first or 


second notice. 

Messrs. Twining, Grosvenor and Ladd, expressed 
a similar wish. 

Mr. Lamed said he bad come forty miles upon 
the strength of the first notice. He had not seen the 
second, and was not aware that discussion was to 
be prohibited. 

Moderator replied, that to prevent any excitement, 
thev had deemed it best to organize the Convention 


under the second notice, 
Here a motion was made, that the two notices 
should be read from the chair. Being seconded— 
Mr. ‘Shompson.—Mr. President and Christian 
i brethren, it is with the deepest respeet that L again 
rise to speak to a preliminary of the greatest impor- 
tance to the future success of this undertaking, viz. 


—who shall be considered members of this Conven- | 
. , 
ition. stand before you the plighted fmend of the 


colored race. All Lhave, and ali 1 am, body, soul 
and spirit, with all the powers that God hath given 
me, are engaged in the cause you have met to pro- 
mote. [stand before you the representative of the 
views and feelings of the entire Christian community 
of my native Jand, and especially of the firmest aud 
fastest iriends of the Abolition of Slavery —— 

Rev. Mr. Worcester, of Salem.—Mr. President, I 
rise toa point of order. To use moderate language, 
the couduct of the gentleman is IMPERTINENT, 
in thus obtruding himseli upon this meeting. 


Mr. Thompsou.—Mr. President—Am Lin order? 





President.—No, Sir, the motion has uot yet been 
pul. 

Mr. Thompson.—I thought, Sir, the time to speak 
was, When a motion was yet before the chair, Am 
lin order? 

President.—No, Sir—sufier me to read the notices. 

Mr. ‘Thompseu instanily sat down, and the Presi- 
dent read the notices according!y, alihough the sense 
fof the convention Was not taken upon the motion to 

have them read! ‘Thus he himseli was grossly out 
lef order, Ta reading that portion of the second no- 
lice, which extended the invitation ouly to those who 


beheved that ‘a new organization’ was necessiry, 
he sneeringly remarked—* There's a pretty broad 
| hint to those who do not think so!’ 

Mr. Phelps rose aud said, tat he did not wish to in- 
trude on the meeting, but inasmuch as he was deep- 
ly interested in the objects of that meeting ; imas- 
much as the professed end avowed designs of the 


it meant any thing, a Union of those not before uni- 
ted ; and inasmuch as he, and he knew others, bad 
come to that meeting on the strength of the original 
notice, and were anxious to come in and take pari 





SKETCH OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE | 


ihe notice which appeared im tie Recorder of tne } 
| 


purport—that a comunuttee be appointed to take the | 


The chaiman repiicd, that the final call uudoubt- | 


meeting Was to form a Union—which must mean, if | 





in the deliberations of the meeting under it, if they { would only lead to an irritaung discussion and “a 





slavery as sia — as sinful in all its relations and cir- 
cumstances. And if the Convention thought it sin- 


planation of the reasons, on the ground of which, | vention would be persuaded that a new organization ) ful, they should say so. In preaching the gospel, if 
the second notice was made to set aside the first, | was not necessary if one were te rise from the dead | he wished to bring men to repentance, he told them 


and himself and others who wished and expected and | to address them. 


could conscientiously come into the Convention un- 
{ 
it by the other. He thought the Commitiee owed 
it to them—that they owed it to the Convention and 
| to the Christian community—that they owed it to 


honest men and christians, to explain why it was that 
the last notice was substituted fornd made to set 
aside the first; and he called upez}phem as @ matter 
of christian courtesy, if ou no eae ground, to give 
some explanation. 

Moderator said that no explanation could be given 
} further than to say, that the ‘ associates on consul- 
} tation,’ a order to prevent unnecessary and exciting 
| discussion, had found it necessary to make the alter- 


| ation. : 

| Mr. Phelps replied, that so it appeared, and that, 

| as he could not see it to be necessary, his inquiry 

; Went, not to the point whether it was necessary, but 
whynecessary ? Aud he must repeat that he thought 

| tue Committee, as men and as christians, were wader 

} solemn obligations both to themselves and others to 


| 
! them to do it. 


| Moderator said no further explanation could be 

given; the associates had found it necessary, and 
that was all that could be said about it. 

Mr. Jacob Abbott thought the geutlemen ought to 

‘ arraigu the committee betore the public, aad not be- 

fore the Convention. He must acknowledge they 


| In the first place, the original notice was not prop- 
‘erly an invitation to a Convention—it was a mete 
notice that a Convention would be held, leaving the 


out afterwards. Aud in the second place, he would 
| say that he was not present at the drawing up of the 
first notice, and did not see it ull after its publica- 
lion; and iu making out the secoud, it did not occur 
to him, and he presumed it did not to the other mem- 
bers of the Committee, that there was any difference 
, between the two—certainly there was none in inten- 
For he said it had been the intention in each 
case io call a Convention of those whose minds were 

made up on the point, that a new orgauization was 

necessary. If the gentlemen who are opposed to 
‘us had not made up their minds, aud were not al- 
{ready committed against us, we might deem it ex- 
But as it was, no 


lion. 


' pedient to diseuss the matter. 


oue’s opinions would probably be changed, even if | ferred to a committee to report thereon. 


the discussion should last uni! Saturday night. 
} Mir. Chickering said, he was not in the cabinet se- 


have the advantage of us, but then he thought) 


cal] with the requisitions for membership to be made | 





| 





Mr. Grosvenor said he thought the opportunity | 
} 


= be allowed to do so, he must ask for some ex- | them into difficulty, and he did uot believe the con- 
} 


| der the one, Were now disappointed and sbut out of would not Le improved, if granted. He presumed { 


none of the geuilemea would wish to address the 


Convention afier what had taken place, unless they | 


could do it on fair and honorable terms—as sana 


ereuce and review. The leugih of this Letter is | hemselves as gentlemen, as men of integrity, as | bers of Conventies. 


Mr. Tracy hoped the motion weuld not pass. 
Mr. Worcester hoped the motion would not pass. | 
Prof. Emerson said, be would suggest to the mov-.| 
er to withdraw his motion. He should be very sorry 


to have the motion put and uot carned, } 


they were sinners —that their conduct was sinful, 
and not merely that it was wrong. It might be 
wrong, in a great many ways, and on a grea\many 
accounts, and yet not be sinful ; and therefore, when 
he wished to bring them to repentance, he told them 
that such and such things were sinful. And so with 
slavebolding: if we wish to bring slaveholders to 
repentance, and make them abolish slavery, we 
must tell them, not merely that it is wrong, but that 
itis sin. He hoped the amendment would prevail. 

Mr. Rogers said, it seemed to him they all meant 
about the same thing, and it appeared, therefore, 


| Moderator said, the motion is before the Conven-| that it was a mere matter of taste which word to 


| state frankly, why it was necessary ; aud entreated | 


'alieady avowed, le could wot go with Couvention, 
‘but sould consider himsell at uberty to withdraw. 


| 


| 


: a , ‘something might be said in mitigation ef damages. | 
Mr. Bb. B. Eawards offered a resolution to this | & ms = 


| 
| 
i 
' 
} 
| 
‘ 


tiou, aud will be put if not withdrawa. 
Mr. Abbott said, | withdraw it, Sir. 
Rey. Baron Stow rose aud said, that 
Was amember of the American Anti-Slavery So- | 
ciety, aud believed in the corectuess Of is princi- | 
pies, he saw no difficulty im the way of his becom- 
ing a member of this Convention. He had accord. | 


ugly given bis name, but in domg this he did not | 


although he | 


cousider Lumselt pledged to go with the Convention | press? The constitution must speak for itself, and! 


iu all their doings. Ou the contrary, U, iu the pro- 
ceedings of Convention, any thing should be done 
to diluie, or lower down the great principles he had 


AFTERNOON. 

Convention assembled at 3 o’clock. The Presideut 
beimg absent, he Vice President, Rev. B. Siow, 
took ihe chair. 

Kev. D. Phelps opened the session with prayer. | 

Mr. Stow said be had a communication uw his) 
hand, which it seemed proper should be now pre- | 





sented to the Convention. He would therctore read | cussed in committee. There was no one thing in | 


ik. 


‘ The undersigned respectfully request to be in- | 
formed by Us couveutioa, whether by the expres- 
siou, * a uew organization,’ contaiued i the last cail 


use. 
Mr. Walley inquired whether the words, * in this 
country,’ were intended by the committee to limit 
the word Wrong ouly to the slavery existing in this 
country, or whether they meant to limit the opera- 
tions of the Society to the slavery existing here ! 
Mr. Abbott said, the question was not what the 


Committee meant by them; but what do they ex- | 


if it does not, it should be altered so that it will. 

Mr. said, he presumed it was not the ob- 
ject of foreigners to interfere with the political re- 
lations of other countries. 

Moderator said, It may do for you and me to say 
that for ourselves ; but perhaps it will not do to say 
it for all who are present, 

A call was made for the question before the Con- 
vention. 





P 7. } 
Moderator said, the question was on striking out 


the word ‘ wrong,’ aud inserting the words ‘ a sin, 
Mr. John ‘Tappan said this subject was fully dis- 


the constituuon that took up so much of the time and 
attention of the committee, or occasioned them so 
much embarrassment, as that one word. 
thought, however, that the word ‘wrong’ covered the 


| tor this meeting, is imteuded a society different in) whole ground, and so adopted it. 


} 
| 
| 


{ 
} 


{ 


prtaciple trom ihe present Auu-Siavery OfgaiiZa- ! 
lous, or merely au additional und co-operative one. | 
* ‘The undersigued are desirous Of enrolling their 
names as members of ths convention, il the call is | 
to be viewed in the latter sguse. | 
AMOS A. PHELPS, 
c, P. GROSVENOR, 
GEORGE THOMPSON, 
JOSHUA V. HIMES, 
WM. LLOYD GARKISON, { 
ELLIS GRAY LORING, \ 
Boston, Jan. 14, 1830.’ j 
Mr. B. B. Edwards moved that the request be re- | 


Mr. Tracy moved to lay it upou the table. 
Mr. Jacob Abbott said the request was certainly | 


| crets of the committee ; but he wished to ask, wheth- | 3 very respectiul one, and he thought it deserved a | 
| er it was courteous in the geutlemen thus to press | respectful answer. He hoped it would be referred | 


| emselves upon the convention—he would put it to 
their consciences, whether they considered them- 


selves invited. 

| Mr. Phelps replied, that, aceording to the terms 
| of the first notice, he did consider himself invited, 
| and again asked why he could not take his seat ua- 
der the first notice. 

Mr. Abbott said, after all, it must be left to the 
consciences of those present, whether they are or 
are not members. The facts were all before them. 

It was then moved and seconded, that the expla- 
| nation which had been given, be deemed satisfacto- 
|}ry. Carried—almost unanimously!!! 

The committee appointed to take the names of 
| such as wished to be members of the Convention, 
| having made their return, Rev. Mr. Chickering said 
he would read the list, that it might be known who 
| were and who were not members of the Convention. 
| In doing so, he read a document signed by the Sec- 
| retary of the African’s Friend Society of Middlesex 
| North and vicinity, certifying that Rev. O. Tinker 
and sundry other individuals therein named were 
| appointed, by that body, as delegates to represent 
/itin the Convention which was called by a notice in 
| the Recorder of Dec. 26, to be holden in Boston on 
| the 14th of Jan. 1835. 
| Mr. Grosvenor inquired whether the individuals 
| therein named as delegates to the Convention called 
| by the notice of Dec. 26, would be allowed to take 
their seats as such in this Convention. 
| should be very happy to take his seat under the 
| same notice. , 


his seat as President of Convention. 


| 
| 


to a committee. 
At this point, Hon. Wm. Reed came in, and took | 


‘The motion to refer it passed, and B. B. Edwards, 


S. M. Worcester and Louis Dwight were appointed 





| 
{ 


If so, he ' gentlemen. 


| 
} 


1 
j 
| 


) 


| meant one ‘ opposed to the present Anti-Slavery 


the committee, by the chairman. 

While this committee were preparing to report, | 
Rev. Jacob Abbott said, the committee on the con- | 
stitution were ready to report, and proceeded to} 
-read the draft of a constitution which they had pre- | 
pared. 

After the reading of the constitution, B. B. Ed- 
wards, as chairman of the committee, on the request 
of A. A. Phelps and others, reported as follows : 

* The committee appointed on the request of Rev. 
A. A. Phelps and others, to be informed, whether 
by the lerms ‘new organization,’ mentioned in the 
invitation for this convention, is meant a new organ- 
ization opposed to the present Anti-Slavery Society, 
or one co-operative with it, respectiully report, that 
they are not prepared to reply to that question, as 
the convention have not yet decided what priaciples 
they shall adopt.’ 

Rev. B. Stow and Lovell suggested that the in- 
quiry was not, whether by new organization was 


Society,’ but one ‘ different in principle from the 
present Anti-Slavery organizations,’ and thought 
it fair that the committee should report on the ques- | 
tion as ithad been proposed in the request of the 





The committee then altered their report, so as to | 
have it read ‘different in principle from the present | 


|) Mr. Chickering said there was a difficuliy, as had | Anti-Slavery organizations, or merely an additional | 
been suggested by the gentleman. He perceived their | and co-operative one,’ as proposed in the request, | 


| Seeretary had been guilty of an ‘inadvertence’ in | instead of ‘ opposed to the present Anti-Slavery So- | 


making out the certificate, and as Secretary of that 
Association, he would therefore withdraw his right, 
aud if his associates did not object, their right toa 
seat in the Convention, as delegates, and would 

_ take their seat like others, as individuals aud accord- 
ing to the requisitions of the last notice. 

The Committce to report officers for the Conven- 
| tion stated they were ready to report, and reported 
as follows :-— 

Hou. WILLIAM REED, President. 
Rev. J. WHEELER, Vice President. 
Rev. J. W. CHICKERING, 
CHARLES TAPPAN, 
Some one inquired whether Pres. Wheeler’s name 
was on the list of those who were members of the 
Convention. 
It was answered that it was not. 


Secretaries. 


Some one then inquired whether Pres. Wheeler 
was in town. 
| Rev. N. Adams replied, that he was here, but de- 
clued giving bis name because he wished to hear 
both notices, calling the Convention, read. 

Some one said, Pres. Wheeler is not here. He 
has left the house. 

Motion was.made and carried to recommit the 
subject to the Committee, to nominate some other 
person in his place. 

| Mr. Tracy moved that spectators be invited to re- 
} main and attend the diseussious of the Convention, 





| 
| 


} 


ciety,’ as at first reported. 

Motion was made and put, to accept the report as 
amended, and moderator declared that it was car- | 
ried unanimously, and said the gentlemen would get 
an answer to their question at the close of the cen- 
vention. 

Motion was made to consider the constitution, ar- | 
ticle by article. | 

Seeretary read the first article—‘ This Society | 
shall be called the American Union for the Relief! 
and Improvement of the Colored Race.’ 

Rev. Wm. M. Rogers, of ‘Townsend, moved to | 
strike out the word ‘ colored,’ and insert the word } 
‘ African.’ 

Mr. Abbott said, he would explain the views of | 
the committee on this point. ‘The committee had no | 


| objection to the use of the word African, provided | 


it was used as a mere term of designation; but if 
it were used to imply that they were not natives of | 
this country, he for one objected to it; for the col- | 
ored people in this country had been born here, and | 
were natives of this country as much as we were. | 
And, therefore, as the only object was to express | 
the idea—to designate those for whose relief the so- | 
ciety was to act—and as the word colored did this, | 


| and was withal less offensive to the colored people 
| themselves—the committee thought best to use it| 


with the liberty to annex their names, as members, | 


i so disposed ; passed. 


‘The Committee to report officers of Convention, | 


reported as follows : 
fion. WILLIAM REED, President. 
Rev. BARON STOW, Vice President. 
Rev. J. W. CHICKERING, 
Mi. CHARLES TAPPAN, 


teport accepted and adopted. 


§ Secretaries. 


Rey. Mr, Williams of Salem, moved to appoint a 
Commitee of five to draft and report a constitution. 
The motion was passed, and B. B. Edwards, John 
Tappan, N. Adams, D. Noyes aud Jacob Abbott, 
were appoiuted as the Cominittee, 

Jt was moved and carried that when Convention 


| conciliate and unite; and though by wrong they | so far, and although the constitution did not come up 


adjourn, it adjourn to meet at 3 o'clock, P. M. to. 


hear the repost of the Committee, 

Rev. Join S.C. Abbott, of Worcester, said, as 
taere are those present who differ irom us in regard 
to the expedicuey of anew organization, from re- 
spect to them, he moved that some one of their 
number be permitted to address the Convention, and 
give us their views on the subject. 

| Moderator thought this would be opening a wide 
door for discussion 

Mr. Abbott thought not, for he only moved that 
one of their namber should address the meetimys, and 

| he did this out of respect and as a gratification to 
these who differed from them, and not because he 
supposed they could say any thing more on the sub- 
ject than they had said again and again in print. 
fle did not suppose that what they might say would 
give any uew hight on the subject, or change their 
| opinions at all. But he wished, as a gratilication to 
the gentlemen, that some one of their number might 

} have an opportunity to address the mecting. 


pass. There were some long-winded men in this 
country, and he did not wish to be kept there till 3 
o’cloek to hear them. 

| Moderator said he should be sorry to have the 


} 
) 


| thought it would create less prejudice against the | 
} 


| rather than the other. 


The motion to amend was withdrawn, aad the ar- 


ticle adupted, as reported. | 


Secretary then read the second article. | 
Mr. Lovell moved to strike out the word ‘ wrong,’ | 


and substitute for it the words ‘a sin.’ 


Rev. Hubbard Winslow, of Boston, hoped that it | 
would not be stricken out. ‘The word wrong was a 


better word than sin. Their object should be to, 


| 
meant sinful, yet the word wrong would not be so | 
offensive to gentlemen of the South, and would bet- | 
ter accord with the views and feelings of wise men 
of the North (!!!) 
Mr. Wright thought the amendment should pre- 
vail, Slavery is sin, a sin against God, and we | 
ought lo say so. 
Mr. Abbott said, this subject had been discussed | 
in committee. By wrong they meant sin. They | 
Society to say wrong, but still the committee had 
no particular preference. For himself, be thought 


| the difference not worth detaining the Convention | 


five minutes in the discussion. 

S. Blanchard, Jr. Rockingham, Vt. hoped the | 
amendment would not prevail. We must remember | 
that the object is to operate on the mass of the com- | 
munity. Many of the men, therefore, on whom we 
are lo operaie, are not professors of religion, and 
the word wrong dees not sound to them as the word 
sin does. It is less offensive (! !) 

Mr. Winslow thought that an important consider- | 
ation, (!) and he hoped the amendment would not | 
prevail. ' 


Mr. Tracy considered that it was not proper to | 


_ apply the word sin or sinful to a system. These | 


| words properly apply to an agent. 
) Mr. John Tappan hoped the motion would not 
i 


} 
| 
} 


; 


| and it was also a broader term, aud covered more 


He thought the 
word wrong should be retained, therefore. It was) 
the more proper adjective to attach to the system, 


ground. 
Rev. B. Stow said, that in the present state of his 


gentlemen disappointed of an opportunity to make | health, he could not enter into the discussion of the 


| their fine speeches, bet he really thought the motion | subject; but he wished to say, 


that he regarded 


The motion was put and the amendment rejected 
by alarge majority. 

Mr. Ladd proposed to insert ‘ morally’ before 
wrong. 


| Mr. D. Phelps said that weuld not do, for the sys- | 
| tem was physically wrong, as well as morally. That 
| would n’t touch more than half the subject, 


Mr. Willard thought its insertion would weaken 


the expression, for the system was morally, relig- | 
| ously, politically and physically wrong. He thought 


it beuer to have it stand 30 as to cover the whole 
ground, 

Mr. J. Abbott said that was the opinion of the 
commiltee, 

Motion was negatived, 

Mr. Lee inquired whether the committee by the 
words* with the least practicable delay,’ referred to 
us, and were meant io designate what we ought to 
do, or whether they referred to the slaveholder, and 
were intended to say what he ought to do. 

Moderaior said, we have nothing to do with slave- 
holders. 

Mr. Abbott said again, the constitution must speak 
for itself. If it does not, it must be made to. The 
question is not what the commitee meant to express 


by the words, but what do the words themselves | 


express. 

Mr. Stow moved to amend by striking out ‘with 
the least practicable delay,’ and inserting * immedi- 
ately’ betore the word * abandoned,’ so that it should 
read ‘ ought to be universally and immediately aban- 
doned.’ We have said, that slavery is wrong, and 


if wrong, it ought to be abandoned immediately. As | made and passed, that the Society meet ay a Ae 


a minister of the gospel, he knew of no other way 


to preach. He dare not say that men should repent | tion act as officers of the Society, pro. ten 


and forsake their sins with the least practicable de- 
lay. They ought to do it now—immediately. 
Mr. Abbott said, if a child runs away from hus 


parent and comes to my house, and I tell him he has | serving to himself the right to do it atterwans 


done wrong—he has committed a sin—a very great 


sin, and he ought to go back as soon as possible, | to join the society or not, Now, however, 


should I not do right ! 


Mr. Stow said, you would do better sir, to say ‘ go | Jution just passed, and the reluctance wil! 
' 


back immediately ’"— 


Mr. Winslow—but possibly the child had broke tien, whether be would join the society, to s% 
his leg and could not go ; what would you do then ? 
Mr. Stow—I would advise the gentleman to go 


and carry him. 


v. . . ‘ | 
Mr. Winslow said something about the surgeon’s | —_— 
objecting to the ehild’s return until his leg bad been 
set, and added, he hoped they were not going into jer to state, that, in giving these proces 


They } 


_ re aa ———— 
swered successively and emphati Aon. 
. Cally No . 
NO. [These were colored. } ¥ NO 
Rev. Mr. Lovell also declined givin 
then, and said he should reserve the fi 4 bis 
a member till a future time. He wag Pa 
to say yes or no at that time, 
Mr. Abbott moved the fellowing 
. 
‘ Resolved, That this Co.ve; 
success to the existing associatic 
the colored race, in their efforts 
complishwent of the objects at 
&e. [the remainder of the 
stance the same as reporte 


TESolution, 
ation COrdia! " 
0S lor the be; 
10 promote the 
Which we i” 
Fesolution being ;, °& 
d allerwards,) ’ 
In moving this, Mr. Abbott said 
enough in this cause for all to Work 
for what had passed in the morn; 
societies which have the same gre 
do al! the good in their POWET Lach oy 
} 4 ; he 
| Way, without stopping to fall out by 
7... a Ws 
Mr. Tracy thought the resolution 
|in its present form. He propose 
| before ‘ efforts.’ 

Moderator said, No, No, that w; 
| J. Abbott thought the amendme 
imputation on other associations 

at 
| would hardly be prepared to cast 
so certain that wisdom dwelt altogether 
o rr With oh 


{ Mr. Bacon thought that would HOt help { 
AP the p 


for some society might be formed that sho 
it a wise effort for the accomplishment of 
| to make war upon and exterminate US, an 
a resolution we should bind ourselves ig 
| success. 

Mr. Winslow thought it would be aCting y 
| Say nothing. — 
Mr. Badger said the resolution was pon 
| their own acts that day, for they mad thay 4 
saying in their doings, that they dig Hot “ 
all the efforts of other societies. {f 4) 
a they — ” wishing SUCCESS to ally 
| other associations, and were they Willing to g % 
| Rey. D. Phelps said, Yes, let they ay F 
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Bpproy 


CY passed 


| they can do the work, let us wish them 
| Rev. Mr. Rogers thought if they passed 
| olution, they would endorse the effors ots 
associations, and in that very act 
| selves in what they bad been doing that day 
| Rev. L. Bacon wished the resolution», 
notwithstanding what he said before. The 


ueCesS js 
Hat my 
» Conder 





tion he thought was on the whole sufticic 


| ed, and it was important to put UPOU their pee ms 
| at the outset, a declaration of their pacific 


j . ‘ 
| It was worth their while to hold out, 


HE G1Ve brass 


Dleg 


| of peace. 
| Rev. S. A. Fay inquired if, in PASsing this rer 
| tion, we shall not be considered as saneticyys 
| doings of other societies ; aud whether we ab; } 
| thus bring on ourselves @ strong  prejud ns : 

South, as they have done, and which itis og 

object to avoid. "i 


} Moderator said, the very act of our meoiye 
\ gether to day is a declaration to the wor 


) are not entirely satisfied with the doings 
| societies. ‘The resolution was in direct coo: 
tion to this. 
' could be done without condemning these se os 
bold out the olive-branch, as it had beeg ter 

| Mr. J. ‘Tappan moved to refer the resoluiie 

| commitice, and J. Abbott, H. Winslow, and 


{con were appointed, who, in a few minutes, yor 


And yet he thought it impory 





} the following moditication of the original resoly 
] 


| * Resolved, That this Soeicty is orgauized » 
} no desigus of hostility in respéct to auy other 

} tution; but on the ecoutrary, with the t dia 

} that relations of friendliness and co-oper 
exist among all the triends of the colored peopir 


q 


ny 
' 


| The resolution was adopted. A motion waa 
J ety in the evening, and that the officers of Cow 


| 

' Rev. Mr. Lovell rose aud said, that when 
| ° 
} was called for persons to give in their names 
| members of the society, he declined giving hiss 


| he thought best, He was not then decided wheat 


| had seen the spirit manifested in regard (o the rev 





| had been passed, he wished, in auswer to the 


| cidedly, NO. 
Moderator said—It’s well received, Sir 
| The Convention was then dissolved, 


| . 
| Procrepines or THE Conveytioy, [tis 


the discussion of that point, for if they did, they | have aimed to give rather the substavee | 


would not get through that night. 


A call was made for question—question ; the mo- | on the oceasion. 


tion was put, and the AMENDMENT REJECTED. 


was said, than the exact pliraseology that 


It is probable that out 4 


| ment of these proceedings is not, in ever) 


The other articles of the constitution were then | exactly as they occurred—but the whole repr 


taken up and discussed, in the course of which Rev. 


been read to a large number of gentlemen who" 


Leonard Bacon entered the room, and took his seat | present in convention, and they stand rea’y Wo 


as a member of Convention. 


| tify to its general accuracy. The subsequent 


Mr. B. B. Edwards moved the adoption of the | ceedings of the new society we slial! enieaver! 


constitution as a whole. 


Mr. Barstow of Keene, thought there was an in- | 


congruity between the first and second articles of 
the constitution, the first making the object of the 
Society general and co-extensive with the colored 


race, and the other seeming to limit the operations | of the annual meeting of the N.E. 


of the Society to the colored race in this country. 


A long and desultory discussien on this point en-) great efivet and before an everw/eiai 
sued; in the course of which, Mr. Bacon said that he 
thought there was force in Mr. Barstow’s remark ; | evening, before the Young Men's Antiwn 
for he thought that any scheme of efforts for the col- 
ored race should be compiete, and go for the whole | on Sabbath evening. Some accoun 


give our readers next week. 


+ 3 Our readers see how it is with us this! 





|—we want a whole page for sundry 
cles, but have no reom to give even a shin é 


Aut 


leiety, which was held on Wednesday even! 





race. Various amendments were also proposed and , erful meetings hereafier. 


rejected. 


The question being on the adoption of the consti- 
tution as a whole, Amasa Walker, Esq. said he 


wished to say a few words before its adoption. 
was a thorough-going Anti-Slavery man. He al- 
ways had been and he always meant to be, but the 
community generally were not. They were not yet 
prepared to come fully up to the principles of imme- 
diate emancipation. 
see this movement. It was an omen for geod. He 
rejoiced init, and wished it success. Jt indicated an 
onward movement in the public mind. Fle was glad 
to see that the Couvention were agreed to come up 


| to his views, and he was not now prepared to join 


the society, yet he could not say that he never 
should, and he would therefore reserve his right to 


_ become a member till a future time. 
Rev. Mr. Wright wished to say, before the motion 


was put, there was one thing that would prevent his 
signing the constitution, He believed slavery a sin, 
and he did not find that in the constitution. He 
thought the constitution should say it is sin. 

The motion then being on the adoption of the 
whole, the moderator declared it adopted unani- 
mously. 


Dr. Fay remarked that he believed there was one 


dissenting vote. 


Moderator—Was there? He did not see any. 


Dr. Fay—The gentleman (B. Stow,) at your left, 
sir. 

Moderator begged pardon, and thought himself 
excusable, as the gentieman was seated ina position 
so nearly behind him. 
dissenting votes, 


‘There were but one or two 
, He was sorry there was one. 

The dissenting votes were Rev. Mr. Lovell, and 
Rev. Baron Stow, the latter of whom then leit his 
seat al the side of the President, aud retired from 
the Convention. 


Rev. J. W. Chickering, Secretary of Convention, 


| said, with the chairman’s permission, he would read 


the names of members of the Convention, aud bé 
would thank all those who wished to give their names 


measure, the secretary proceeded to read the list. 
In the course of the reading, three individuals an- 


But they were prepared to | 
come part of the way, and he was glad therefore to | 


; ° i \ 
—nor of the meeting at the same pace, 
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their Annual Meeting in Salem, at le ® 
beautiful meeting house of the Friends, a - , 
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P. M. on Monday next. Groret Taomrs 
is expected to address the meeting 

rs? On Tuesday next, the Legisia! ire 
State is to elect. a U.S. Senator, The 
prominent candidates seem to e Joha QA 
and Heary Shaw. Mr. Adams ls dee 


ed to the action of Congress upon the soy" ot 
very in the District of Colum ia The . . - vi 
SHAW are stained with human blood!" 

ted for the admission of Missouri into ( - nese 


SLAVE STATE !—Therefore, neither ‘ 
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tion—(see communication in anole r 

is that of 


men should be chosen. 


highly respectable citizenj—it 


DAVID LEE CHILD, Pse 


SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES 
| Mr. Thompson will deliver a Lecture _s 

Evening at the Hall over 4, Waslungtoue” 
| half=past 6 o'clock. 


ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES 
The Fifth Lecture of the course 8" 
at the Hall, over 46, Washington-site®™ 
nesday evening next, at 7 o'clock. 
| may be had at the door. 
} —_——— 
| ADJOURNED ANNUAI 
An adjourned meeting of the ’ pau. ge 
Slavery Society for the choice of OCU 
business, will be held at the Society + Hail a 
ately after the Lecture on Wednesty : if 
| The members of the Socicty are request” so 
without further notice. B.C. hacoks' 


‘We 


on 


| MEETING 


New-Englané np 


‘spy s ety 
MIDDLESEX ANTESLAVERY SOC" 
| The first Quarterly Meeting of the +) 


: . + the Uwl 
ti-Slavery Society will be he id in tne Teesll 


rg 


j . oe & he four 

| meeting-heuse, in Concord, on We M. 

| (27th) of January, at 11 o'clock, A- ned to be pie 
e - 3 rperter , 

| George Thompson, Esq. is expet tbe? 


3 o'clock &™ 
o clot 
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WILLIAM TWINING, See 
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